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TAX EXEMPTION THROUGH TAX CAPITALIZATION 
A FISCAL FALLACY 


Attractive catch words, even though misleading, generate 
powerful social forces, particularly when they are used and not 
explicitly repudiated by recognized authorities in the field to 
which they apply. In the field of taxation no idea, with the 
single exception of the unearned increment concept, is more power- 
ful than the notion that owing to the capitalization of taxes, 
certain wealthy classes regularly escape taxation. “Tax-free 
bonds,” “tax-exempt land values,” and “burdenless taxes’! are 
fetching slogans. Do they stand for genuine truths? Are the 
theories upon which they rest and the practical conclusions drawn 
from these theories sound and helpful? 

In the writer’s belief they are not: on the contrary purchasers 
of securities and land, who are reputed in their purchasing to 
capitalize existing taxes and thereafter go tax-free, do not in a 
genuine or practical sense accomplish any such impossible result. 
When the property which they buy is taxed, such purchasers pay 
taxes not only in appearance but in reality. When the property 
which they buy is not taxed directly, such purchasers bear in- 
directly the average burden of taxation. In the latter case they 
are silent or indirect, but nevertheless genuine and real, taxpayers. 


While the process of capitalizing taxes and the theory of in- 
cidence based upon it are applicable to virtually every form of 
durable property, they are generally applied in practical discus- 
sion to taxes upon securities and land. It will be sufficient for the 
purposes of this paper to confine discussion to such taxes. 

In the case of securities, Professor Seligman has perhaps made 
more constant and important use of the subtleties of this theory 
than any other American writer. He explains: 


*T. N. Carver, Essays in Social Justice, p. 410 


| 


June 


For example, le rporation previously untaxed has 
been paying five | n its stock quoted at par. If a 
special tax of ten these dividends, the stock- 
holders will get o1 rcent. But since by the suppo- 
sition other class t all events other non-corporate 
investments, are ! f the stock will fall to ninety. 
People who can g their capital will not ordinarily 
consent to take f t Che original holders of the 
stock will indeed purchasers will not be affected. 
because the tax is a depreciation of the capital 
value of the stock ind a half dollars on stock 
costing ninety is a rs on stock costing a hun 
dred. A tax lev , or only on some specia] 
classes of corpora nyone except those who be 
come stockholders the tax. To tax the new 
purchaser on hi h a case involve unjust 


double taxation 


At another pla restates the same point in 
these words: 

If a corporation nd if no similar tax is levied 
on other corporatiot rities, the stock will fall in 
value and the n t the reduced price really 
buys free of tax : x, the amount of the tax is 
thus discounted in ecurity. With the lapse of 
time and the fluct the original holders all disap 
pear. Hence at a! ve income tax levied only on 
the corporation al reholder does not affect anyone 
except the origina ght before the imposition of the 
tax. It is only aq lass of original holders dis 


appears entirely 


These citation y to illustrate the capitali 
zation process a exemption through capitali- 
zation.” ‘The pra f this doubtful doctrinal tool 
is another matter f n’s practical conclusions are 
so subtle and va! hould make his own interpre- 
tation of their n ginal text. The net effect 
of his teaching, | nelusion that would be drawn 
by the average 1 hat where the corporation tax 
is “exclusive” it te to levy another tax on new 
purchasers of th guished from original owners, 

* Seligman, Essay tion, p. 108. 

*In op. cit., p. 308 

*Op. cit., pp. 108-1 e Shifting and Incidence of Taxation, 


third edition, pp. 178 et passim 


wie 
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and that the principal reason for this conclusion is the contention 
that new or subsequent purchasers buy free from taxes. 

Whether this conclusion be sound or unsound, as I view it, de 
pends upon the character of the new tax and the circumstances 
which call it forth, Generally speaking the new tax will be legiti- 
mate or not according as it is general or not. If everybody has to 
assume a new and heavier burden it may be legitimate to place 
this burden upon stockholders, particularly new purchasers, who 
are paying through the corporation the exclusive tax. But the 
justification of the new tax is its generality, or the circumstances 
which made it necessary, not the alleged fact that the old tax was 
evaded or shifted through the capitalization process. The argu- 
ment from “burdenless taxes” 


and “tax-free securities” justifies 
not only new general taxes but new special taxes on “subsequent 
purchasers,” 

Professor Seligman lays great stress also on the inclusiveness 
or exclusiveness of the old tax. But it is the exclusiveness or in- 
clusiveness of the new tax rather than the old tax which counts. 
The more exclusive the old tax, the weaker is the argument for 
a new tax. That one class of corporations has been singled out 
for exclusive taxation constitutes a nominal or formal reason 
(see VI below) for not taxing their stockholders further, and in 
taxation the appearance of things is a minor but not wholly neg- 
ligible consideration. But if we leave the formal aspect of things 
and pass to fundamentals, then a new general tax may justly be 
levied—if needed—whether old taxes are inclusive or exclusive or 
midway between. “Exemption through capitalization” has, so far 
as I can discover, little to do with the problem except to make 
mischief and supply an excuse for new taxes of a confiscatory 
kind. Stated in other words, the returns on various forms of 
investment are equalized through competition; existing tax bur- 
dens and immunities are accorded full weight in this equalization 
of profit or return; at any given time purchasers of taxed prop- 
erty stand on the same footing as purchasers of exempted prop- 
erty; if new taxes must be imposed, exemption in form and 
appearance give some ground for selecting the property which 
is in appearance exempt; but “exemption through capitaliza- 
tion” furnishes no ground for anything at all except erroneous 
conclusions. There is no “exemption through capitalization” 
what there is, is equalization of burden through competition. 
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While it ite further the import 
ance and apy to land taxation I can 
not refrain f ise made of this theory 
in the re¢ ( ittee on ‘Taxation 
of the City of t will mark an epoch in the 
SiInvl tay ( to Mitel 
who selected t nittee, to Professor Selig 
man who pla i gu ded its deliberations, 


to experts tor ke Mr. Tanzer who 


ictually t ry phrase of the prob 
ie raised Ly lding’s is canvassed 
and eovered g for present purposes 

that the n i lerick C. Howe, Lawson 
Purdy, Delos | Leubuscher, and Frederic B. 
Shipley, in rked by singular ability, 
dignity, and e capitalization argument 
but pointed! t that this argument is not 
answered by unswer,” say the minority 
on page 44 to the contention that the only 
way to tax p! is by an increase in the tax 
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the following 
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Moreover it is pointed out that every purchaser of land buys himself 
free from all future taxes at the established rate. The taxes are dis 
counted in the price he has to pay for the land. He is merely the col 
lecting agency for the city and even the cost of collection is discounted. 
If the tax increases by reason of an increased assessment based on an 
increased value, still the owner is enly giving up a percentage of what 
comes to him gratis, and in reality he escapes the burden of taxation 
altogether unless the rate of taxation is increased. It is urged, there- 
fore, that the transfer of the tax on buildings to land values would not 
be unjust even if it should result in some decrease in the capital value 
of land as reflected in the selling price, as this is the only way in which 
any real share at all of the burdens of government can be placed on 
the present owners of land, as such. 


The problem under consideration is not a mere question of form 


and appearance. So far as “subsequent purchasers” are con- 
cerned, the theory holds whether the property is paying the ordi- 
nary and usual rate of taxation or not. If the purchaser can buy 
himself “tax-free,” it makes no difference according to this theory 
whether the original tax from which he frees himself is higher, 
lower, or exactly equal to the general or average rate of taxation 
on the property or income involved. 

Furthermore, the problem is rather one in equity than in eco 
nomics. Purchasers having bought themselves free from tax, 
justice requires that the tax rate shall be increased. Accepting 
it first of all as a problem in equity, I am forced to say that I 
know of no proposal in the whole field of modern taxation which 
is so perversely immoral as this. At the conclusion of this 
article I have expressed my very real admiration of the aims and 
service of the men who have particularly identified themselves with 
this doctrine. But the high character of its sponsors unfortu- 
nately does not neutralize the peculiar perversity of the doctrine 
itself. 

The essence of the doctrine is that the purchaser is getting off 
tax free. In appearance he may be paying the ordinary rate of 
taxation or more. In fact, it is claimed, he is escaping the com 
mon burden. In other words, he unjustly enjoys some special 
privilege or immunity. That is the rationale of the whole doctrine 
and yet paradoxically the theory is built up on the assumption 
that the purchaser in question earns on the property after the 
process of capitalization only what other investors and business 
men are making in the same community. In other words, he 
enjoys no immunity; he gets no special privilege. 
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I have, of course, no belief thet the men who talk of exemption 
through capitalization would for a moment approve any such 
program of deception. ‘They would desire that the whole program, 
with its remorseless increase in tax rates, should be known and 
understood in advance. But as soon as the program is announced 
in advance, the whole scheme melts like the myth that it is. 

Assume in the case of bonds that a fixed program of increase in 
the tax rate had been adopted. Assume that the debtor, the 
corporation that issued the bonds, the first and all subsequent 
purchasers, knew that the tax rate would be increased ten per 
cent every ten years. What would inevitably happen? Not only 
all the purchasers but the debtor corporation itself would have 
protected itself from the very beginning. Fewer men would have 
gone into corporate enterprises which require the flotation of 
bonds. In short, by an obvious process of repercussion the burden 
of this confiscatory tax program would through anticipation have 
been placed upon the customers of the industry involved. Capital 
would stay out of that field until prices rose so high as to justify 
or repay the assumption of the unusual tax burdens involved. It 
would be pedantic to dwell upon this obvious process. Roughly 
stated its results is that, so far as tax programs are adopted in the 
clear, honest light of open day, any unusual burden is borne by 
the consumer. Per contra, the consumer is the beneficiary of any 
openly granted tax immunity. Burdens and bounties, both, are 
diffused to the great body of consumers. ‘The purchasers of 
durable property are neither saints nor sinners. They bear no 
special burdens, they reap no special benefits. They pay some- 
times formally and openly, sometimes indirectly and silently, the 
same taxes that other people pay. Silent taxpaying is a very 
real and genuine phenomenon. 

The process of diffusion invalidates, it would seem, practically 
all of the radical conclusions of those writers who would indefi 
nitely increase the rate of taxation upon land and securities. In 
particular it deprives all such arguments of their basis in equity 
; and removes the element which has given them their greatest 
. strength, namely, the assumption or implication that certain par- 
ticularly favored classes of the community are escaping taxation. 
All these apparent privileges are wiped out and leveled by the 
forces of competition. Some men buy land and rent it; some buy 
land and use it for manufacturing or trading purposes ; some men 
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Just as known tax burdens are dissipated, so known bounties or 
privileges are diffused. This applies, I think, to the “unearned 
increment on land,” even though we recognize an unusual fixity in 
the supply of land. Assuming for discussion the reality of the 
“unearned increment,” it seems plain that much if not all of it will 
be diffused. This diffusion takes place in the following ways, 
umong others: 

1. Much of it will be paid directly to the state in higher taxes 
than could be paid if the unearned increment were not expected. 
Much unused and presently useless land will be taxed. This is 
property which speculators are willing to buy and upon which 
they are willing to pay taxes, only because they expect to reap 
and benefit by the unearned increment. In addition, the anticipa 
tion of the unearned increment keeps land values constantly in 
advance of a fair capitalization of the present income. This is a 
recognized fact which the tax assessor has constantly called to his 
attention, and which goes far to explain the poor assessment of 
property under the general property tax. In progressive com 
munities land values are nearly always higher than the present 
rent (implicit or explicit) capitalized at the present rate of inter 
est on investments from which no unearned increment may be ex 
pected. For years before the higher income is realized, there 
fore, the state taxes it when the tax is based on capital value. 

2. Similar results follow where landowners use their lands them 
selves. On the frontier, settlers clear the wilderness and endure 
great hardships wholly incommensurate with the immediate in 
come or product, because they expect to be compensated by the 
unearned increment. From the first settlement and apparently 
continually thereafter, in the average case, the farmer works for 
less than day wages if we measure his reward in current income 
alone. He is compensated when he sells out, in the average case; 
and his successor starts on the same round of buying the unearned 
increment by accepting lower wages and paying higher taxes than 
would otherwise be the case, during the interval between acquisi- 
tion and sale. In other words, farmers and farms are more nu- 
merous, farm products more plentiful, and farm prices lower, 
because of the unearned increment. The latter is diffused in part 
to the state in the form of higher taxes and in part to the pur- 
chasers of farm products. It is diffused to every one who eats. 
3. Similarly our railroads have counted upon the unearned in- 
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It represents in large part simple depreciation in the value of 
money. 

Now it may be asserted that if the future increment were and 
always had been accurately known in advance, it would—in the 
case of land with an assumed fixity of supply—have been ab- 
sorbed by the first occupier or settler of the land, and thereafter 
every purchaser would pay tribute to him. In other words, the 
following objection may be registered against the argument made 
above: “Yes, the purchaser pays or paid to the prior owner a 
value based on anticipated future unearned increment. But that 
prior owner gets the unearned increment in this case; the value of 
his property right was socially created. He is the real beneficiary 
of the unearned increment.” 

Now I pause to point out that this reply stamps with peculiar 
and pointed injustice the proposal to clap repeated increases of 
taxation on “subsequent purchasers” after the manner and for 
the reasons proposed by Mr. Fillebrown. If there is one man who 
does not deserve to be singled out for attack, it is the man who 
has purchased land at a price or value determined by capitalizing 
future unearned increment. 

Coming back to the first occupiers and settlers of the land, it 
seems plain from what can be learned of the history of land values 
in this country, that they reaped for the most part only a very 
modest speculative land value, and that they richly earned in 
hardship, danger, and suffering all that they got. It is unquestion- 
ably true that in the alienation of the public domain in the nine 
teenth century, there was widespread exploitation, waste, and 
graft. But those ill-gotten gains have long since been acquired 
and paid for by innocent purchasers. Moreover, they did not 
occur in connection with urban lands to which principally, the 
single tax doctrine is now being applied. Historically most of 
what is sound in the single tax theory (and in socialistic theory 
as well) bears upon the inheritance of property. Here is practi- 
cally the only “unearned increment” or “surplus value” of any 
considerable extent which can withstand searching analysis. 

Dismissing, however, the dim and faded figures of “original set- 
tlers” and eliminating that element of the problem represented by 
inheritance, what we actually have at present is this: a constant 
succession of innocent purchasers buying land at values based 
largely upon the belief that the economic rent of such land will 
increase, failing to secure any increment in a very large number 
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Although the unearned increment and similar privileges or im- 


munities tend to be diffused, they are not necessarily returned 
to the coffers of the state. Upon this fact may be built a for 
mal but strong argument for the increase of taxes upon any 
form of durable property which is in appearance exempt or which 
is paying less than the average rate of taxation, 

It may be said, with some truth, that there is a general pre- 
sumption in favor of taxation; that it is not the state’s business 
whether the owner of untaxed property is forced to give back to 
consumers the benefits of this illicit privilege or not; that the 
state’s concern is in getting directly for the public treasury a 
fair tax contribution; that “the public” may not be exactly 
identical with the body of people who benefit by the process of 
diffusion noted above. 

There is evidently some truth in this argument. It is not only 
expedient that people should pay taxes; it is expedient that they 
should be known and seen to pay taxes. 

Under the circumstances, therefore, there may be some justi 
fication for a gradual, slow, and moderate increase of taxation 
upon property or income which is in appearance escaping. If 
securities are paying no direct taxes it may be socially expedient 
that by equitable stages the tax rate should be increased until the 
tax on securities is equal to the tax on similar forms of personal 
property. No owner of property has acquired or can acquire a 
vested right in continued exemption from direct taxation. 

But all this reasoning has absolutely no application to prop- 
erty such as real estate which is already and at the present time 
bearing its full quota of direct taxation. ‘The rate of taxation 
upon real estate is almost universally higher than upon other 
forms of property. Purchasers of land can be in no practical or 
equitable sense tax-free. There is no justification for an increase 
of taxation upon real estate based upon the capitalization theory 
of incidence or the general class of arguments which Mr. Fille 


brown and his associates have made so familiar. 
Vil 
The theory advanced above leads, or apparently points, to a 
number of rather interesting but miscellaneous conclusions which 


may be recorded although they can not be adequately discussed 
at this time. 
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in open vote upon their “reform,” and so long as it is denied 
to them their essentially weak proposals are strengthened by 
essentially undemocratic restrictions. ‘Truth does not need to 
cower behind the paper bulwark of a written constitution. If the 
advocates of fair taxation can not explode single tax claims in an 
open and protracted campaign upon the subject, they de serve to 
be beaten. 

4. There is no real danger in the activities of those sincere and 
high-minded, but mistaken, single taxers who believe—and say 
so with logic and courage—that single tax means the confiscation 
of land values whether innocently purchased or not. That is the 
doctrine of Henry George and it is the doctrine of his true dis 
ciples. It is a significant fact—and a tribute to the intellectual 
honesty of the men concerned—that most of the single taxers on 
the New York (Mayor’s) Committee on Taxation repudiated the 
proposal to tax the future unearned increment. Not the future 
increment but all the increment is what they are after. Confisca- 
tion and repudiation are pillars of the single tax temple; they are 


of the essence of the reform. “If you innocently tread on my 


toes,” said Henry George (I quote from memory), “you may 
reasonably ask to be excused, but you cannot ask to be allowed to 
stand there forever.” If legislatures, the argument goes, have 
voted away socially-created land values in the past, they acted 
ultra vires, and legislatures of today are justified in undoing their 
pernicious work. There is little question what attitude the electo- 
rate will take toward such a proposal—they will sense its injustice 
instantly and overwhelm it with honest ballots. 

The real danger is in those halfway advocates and dissenters, 
on both sides of the fence, who attempt to convince themselves and 
others that we may rightfully increase land taxes because through 
the alchemies of a mysterious capitalization process, land values 
are untaxed at present. That theory is really dangerous because 
it is an attempt, doubtless unconscious, to sweeten the unsavory 
flavor of the genuine single tax which turns the stomach of the 
average voter and like too much poison is harmless because of its 
very excess. The great danger lies in the attempt to make sweet 
and reasonable what is inherently repulsive: it lies in the careless 
endorsement of arguments which operate to denature an essen- 
tially nauseous medicine. Even Professor Charles J. Bullock, if 
he is correctly quoted in the recent Report of the [New York] 
Joint Legislative Committee on Taxation (p. 169), must be 
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ground Henry George and his followers have brought a disinter- 
ested passion which is as unusual as it is refreshing, as fine as I 


am forced to believe it mistaken. Nothing could be further r 
moved from the purposes of this paper than to smirch, or at- 
tempt to smirch, the motives of those scholars and single taxers 
who have so earnestly attempted to think disinterestedly in a 
field where without them class interests would hold almost undis 
puted sway. 


T. S. Apams. 
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vany is entitled to the benefit of such increase.”’* However, it is 


pan; 
clearly manifest from other rate decisions of the Supreme Court 


(including the Minnesota rate cases) that no claim to higher 
rates would be legally justified merely because there had been an 
increase in real estate values. Even in the Wilcox case, the court 
made an exception to its application “where the property may 
have increased so enormously in value as to render a rate permit- 
ing a reasonable return upon such increased value unjust to the 

blic.” As pointed out by Justice Swayze, if a gas plant were 
by a fortunate accident to have located at Broad and Wall Streets, 
New York, and to have remained there despite the high rental 
value of the site, the courts would certainly not grant a rate 

uch would yield a return on the increased value of the land. 
“Prudent management would require removal to a less expensive 
site better adapted to the business.’”* 

One theory advanced in opposition to the allowance of present 
slue in railroad Jand appraisal is that there exists between the 
public and the railroads the relation of principal and agent. Ae- 
cordingly the carrier, as an agent, “cannot claim a return on the 

creased value of the property used in the agency.” 

This argument is without legal sanction and breaks down in 
its practical application. If railroad investors as agents of the 
public must yield all but a proper compensation to the public, 
they are in justice entitled to be reimbursed for all losses honestly 
and judiciously incurred in their capacity as agents. American 
railroads, however, have not been built or operated on this legal 
theory. The public does not owe the railroad proprietors the 
money invested in the railroad property. The public has no obli- 
gation to reimburse in case of failure and may not appropriate 
the rewards of success. As Justice Hughes in the Minnesota rate 
cases pointed out: 


U. S. 89. 

*“The Regulation of Railroad Rates under the Fourteenth Amendment,” 
Quarterly Journal of Economics, May, 1912. See also San Diego Water Co. ¥ 
San Diego, 118 Cal. 556; and Western Rate Advance Case, 1911, p. 31, in which 
Commissioner Lane pointed out: “It is a conservative statement of the law to 
hold that a railroad may not increase the rates upon a number of commodities 
solely because its real estate has risen in value.” 

*See “A Just and Scientific Basis for the Establishment of Public Utility 
Rates with Particular Attention to Land Values,” by Max Thelen in the 
Proceedings of the Twenty-fifth Convention of the National Association of 
Railway Commissioners, 1913. 
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ing is a procedure for determining the effects of current transac- 
tions expressed in monetary values. Valuation, however, is a 
procedure for determining hypothetically the sacrifice that in- 
vestors would be compelled to undergo in reproducing or fully 
restoring a property which at the time of the valuation is assumed 
to be entirely non-existent. To treat land appreciation in valu 
ation proceedings as income would be to assume: (1) That the 
income could be attributed to the transactions of a definite period, 
and (2) that such income has been converted or could be con 
verted into cash or its equivalent. This would imply that there 
are purchasers ready to take over the whole or any part or parcel 
of the lands at their appreciated value. It assumes that every 
fixed item of capital investment has a convertibility represented in 
cash and cash items, whereas in accounting practice a rigid dis 
tinction exists in the valuation of fixed assets so-called and of 
current assets. In the valuation of current assets there is an 
assumption of current market value, and the rule is that such as 
sets must be valued at cost or market value whichever is the lowest. 
In the valuation of fixed assets, however, there is no assumption of 
market value: first, because such property is not held for purposes 
of sale, and, second, because such property being of a definite, 
specialized, fixed character has no market value separately from 
the entire plant. Upon these grounds, Judge Clark of the New 
York Appellate Division of the Second Department in Kings 
County v. Wilcox refuted Mr. Maltbie’s theory: 

The land is used for the business of the company and is appropriate 
therefor. So long as the land is held and used for such purpose, in- 


crease in value can not be considered as income or as available for the 
payment of debts, taxes, or dividends.!° 


Whether in the present federal valuation of railroads the “pres- 
ent value” or the “original cost” of right-of-way or terminal 
grounds will or will not be finally adopted does not diminish the 
difficulties of the actual work of land appraisal. Certainly, 
the problems are of such importance as to require the most care- 
ful investigation and the utmost caution in the adoption of stand 


°156 App. Div. N. Y. 608, May 9, 1913. This case was affirmed by the 
New York Court of Appeals (210 N. Y. 479) thus: “We agree with the Ap 
pellate Division that annual increase in the value of land is not income. Of 
course, under the rule of Ames case (supra), land might become so valuable as 
to require its use for other purposes and as to make a rate based on it unfair to 
the public. The present is not such a case.” 
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With these considerations in mind, it seems somewhat ridiculous 
ipply the term “‘market value,” to railroad right-of-way. Real 
state is not a commodity currently interchangeable with other 
nmodities of the same kind. Each specific parcel is a unit in 
tself, fixed and non-interchangeable, and in but very few cases 
ntically similar to other parcels. Consequently, applying th 
m “market value” to real estate is erroneous unless it is as 
ned to have a peculiar application differing from the common 
oncept."* 
In land condemnation cases the courts have sought to define 
irket value” as applied to land. But these definitions relate 
rather to an enumeration of elements determining “fair value” 
than to a correct determination of an economic concept. Thus, 
“market value” is said to depend on a fair consideration of the 
ocation of the land, the extent and condition of its improvements, 
ts quantity and productive qualities, and the use to which it may 
reasonably be applied.’” In practice, however, these elements are 
frequently considered in relation to the selling price of neighbor 
ng land, for the influence of example is undoubtedly great in 
fixing standards. Consequently, many courts have allowed testi- 
nony regarding actual sales of similar property made at or about 
the time of the taking.’® Yet, as applied in condemnation pro- 
‘ceedings relating to appropriation of real estate for right-of-way 
purposes, actual sales, or the elements ordinarily determining 
irket value, are frequently of little weight, for it is not the 
area or the location or the productiveness of the land taken for 
railroad purposes which is the measure of damages. It is the 
diminution in the value of the whole parcel from which the right- 
of-way strip is severed.‘* This has become a fixed principle of 
law. Notwithstanding its general acceptance, however, it is the 
belief of many public utility experts, because of a decision of the 
highest judicial tribunal'® that a “fair average of the normal 

*“The market value of land is in a sense uncertain. It cannot be determined 
as are securities on stock exchange transfers. It depends on many condi 
tions which affect the judgment and opinion of a witness.” Hewett v. Pitts. etc. 
R. R. Co., 19 Pa. Super. Ct. 304. 

* See Cochran v. Mo. etc. R. R. Co., 94 Mo. App. 469, 68 S. W. 367; Pitts. etc. 
R. R. v. Vance, 115 Pa. St. 325, 8 Atl. 764; Hewett v. Pitts. etc. R. R. Co., 19 
Pa. Super. Ct. 304; Meyer v. Chicago, etc. R. R. Co., 68 Wis. 180, 31 N. W. 710; 
Spring Valley Water Works v. Drinkhouse, 92 Cal. 528. 

*See Lewis, Eminent Domain, 3d ed., sec. 662 and cases cited. 

"See Baumann v. Ross, 167 U. S. 575 et seq. and numerous other decisions 

"The Minnesota Rate Cases, Sen. Doc. No. 54, 63 Cong., 1 Sess. (230 
U. S, 352). 
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The inquiry in such cases must be, what is the property worth in the 
market, viewed not merely with reference to the uses to which it is at the 
time applied, but with reference to the uses to which it is plainly 
adapted ; that is to say, what is it worth from its availability for val- 
uable uses.** 


This dictum is upheld in subsequent cases, notably that of 
United States vy. Chandler-Dunbar Co., in which it is stated that 
when a possible use for land has “passed beyond the realm of the 
purely conjectural or speculative,” this use is to be considered 
in condemnation proceedings’** and in New York v. Wm. Sage, 
decided November 8, 1915, which supports the contention that “the 
fact that the most profitable use could be made only in connection 
with other lands is not conclusive against it being taken into 

Mindful of the legal precedents as well as the actual railroad 
experience in acquiring lands, appraisers of railroad property 
have generally made allowance in some way for the additional 
rights other than the fee to the land acquired in the purchase of 
railroad right-of-way. ‘The Minnesota rate case decision of June 
9, 1913, in which the increment of “railroad value” was dis- 
countenanced and nothing above the average normal market value 
of contiguous and similarly situated property was granted as the 
basis of appraisal, would seem to nullify common precedent in 
railroad valuation. <A careful study of Justice Hughes’s opinion, 
however, does not warrant this belief. There is no specific denial 
that railroad companies pay more for right-of-way than is ob- 
tained in ordinary land transfers. In fact, the Justice quotes 
from Boom Co. v. Patterson that “special adaptation for railroad 
purposes would be an element to be considered” in condemnation 


98 U. S. 408. 

™229 U. S. 53. See also Shoemaker v. U. S., 147 U. S. 282 and Kerr v 
Park Commissioners, 117 U. S. 379. Also Goodwin v. Canal Co., 18 Ohio 169 
(quoted in Boom Co. v. Patterson) where a railroad sought to appropriate 
a canal bed, the court held that the rule of valuation was: what the interest 
of the canal company was worth not for canal purposes or for other particular 
use but generally for any and all uses for which it might be suitable. Re 
cently in proceedings by one railroad company to condemn for railroad pur- 
poses the land of another, the Pennsylvania supreme court held that the fact 
that the owning company had ceased to operate did not limit the damages to the 
value of the ground for agricultural purposes, but permitted recovery on the 
basis of its value by reason of its availability for the location of a railroad 
North Shore v. Pennsylvania Co. (Pa.), 96 Atl. 990. 
{dvance Opinions (U. S. Supreme Court, Oct. Term, 1915), p. 25 
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excess cost of railroad land over ordinary real estate, requires the 
establishment of higher values by definite proof. This entails 
detailed study and investigation of experience in right-of-way 
acquisition and the separate appraisal of each parcel or zone of 
railroad land not only with reference to its peculiar value for 
ailroad purposes but also with reference to contiguous land 
values and to the severance and other damages caused by the 


mstruction and operation of the railroad. 


Iil 


Passing from the consideration of the legal principles underly- 
ing railroad land valuation to the practices, methods, and results 
of actual appraisals, we are confronted with a variety of pre- 
cedents and a disconcerting lack of harmony in methods. ‘The 
earliest state-wide railroad appraisal, that of Texas in 1894, was 
too cursory in character to form a precedent; moreover, in the 
sparsely settled state of Texas, land values were not sufficiently 
great to form an important factor in final results. The valuation 
was made for the purpose of regulating security issues. The value 
applied to right-of-way and real estate was in accordance with 
current market value of other property immediately adjoining, 
lisregarding donations or property acquired at less than value. 

In 1900 the state of Michigan made an appraisal of railroad 
property for taxation purposes. The estimates of special ap- 
praisers and real estate experts were relied upon for determining 
land values. It was recognized, however, that there was a special 
value attaching to railroad lands. Accordingly, in order that 
such value be included for taxation purposes, an increment was 
applied to the values as determined by experts. We have here 
probably the first instance of the application of “multiples” to 
the so-called “naked” values—a practice that subsequently be- 
came the rule in railroad appraisals. 

The first Michigan appraisal was completed within a period of 
121 days. In this brief space of time, it was practically impos- 
sible to make a fair investigation of land values. Although rail- 
road lands in large cities were personally examined by special 
appraisers who, it is stated, conferred with real estate agents and 
other experts, and made estimates on an acreage or square foot 
basis, the lands outside of the cities were merely classified in ac- 
cordance with population of the districts, and “naked” land values 
ascertained largely by correspondence with real estate men and 
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paid, so is the assessed value of real estate to the entire 

In appraising right-of-way outside of large terminals, the 
Minnesota method differed from that of Wisconsin and Michigan. 
A number of special agents made an exhaustive study of the 
transfers and assessed values throughout the state. In order to 
arrive at a basis for estimating the “excess cost” of lands to rail- 
roads, records were made of all the recent railroad land purchases 
n the state. By means of this research, it was found that the 


railroad companies in condemnation proceedings paid 414 times 


the true value of land; and in purchases, 1;‘6 times the true 
value. “The so-called “true value” was determined from opinions 
of experts and from information furnished by the railroad 
panies. 

In the Washington railroad appraisal of 1908, real estate 
transfers and right-of-way purchases were ignored. ‘The determi- 
nation of “present value” of railroad lands was delegated to three 
experts, men who had been buying land for railroad purposes in 
Washington and were familiar with prices. These men made a 
personal inspection of every line of road within the state and 
every piece of property owned by the road. In addition, testi- 
mony of real estate men in all the large cities was secured. ‘The 


‘ 


state board of railroad commissioners “sitting as a court” fixed 
the value in the same way that would be pursued in ordinary 
condemnation proceedings.*° 

Nebraska, in 1909 and in 1913, in addition to using recent real 
estate transfers also employed experts in determining land values. 
The market value of land was established after hearing opinions 
of well-versed persons in each locality and after investigation of 
transfers of adjacent lands and of real estate assessments. The 
increment above market value to represent railroad value was the 
resultant of the application of comparisons using (1) actual costs 
paid by the railroads, (2) a consideration of the treatment of 
this question elsewhere, (3) personal experiences, and (4) a 
viewing of the premises by a number of the corps. To the 


right-of-way value thus determined there was added—for acquire- 


* Report of D. C. Morgan, valuation engineer, contained in the Annual Re- 
port of the Minnesota Railroad and Warehouse Commission, 1903. 
™ See report of H. P. Gillette in the Second and Third Annual Reports of the 


Washington Railroad Commission, p. 49 
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determined. ‘Two interpretations of the “sales method” have been 
commonly employed. In one of these the area and consideration 
in each sale of similarly situated land is found, and the average 
unit price (per square foot, per lot, per acre, etc.) is ascertained. 
This unit price is applied to the tract under investigation. Such 
was the procedure in the original Michigan appraisal. 

The other application introduces what is believed to be an 
additional safeguard, consisting of the use of the average as 
sessed value of adjacent or similarly situated lands, in combina 
tion with an average ratio or percentage representing the rela 
tionship of the assessed value of transferred lands to the total 


consideration paid for such transferred lands in the same locality. 


In other words, each sale of real estate is shown under two valu- 
ations, (1) the selling price and (2) the assessed value. An 
average ratio of selling price to assessed value for all land in a 
district is then computed, and this ratio is applied to the assessed 
value of the right-of-way undergoing appraisement. 

There is no doubt that the “sales method” as applied in Wis- 
consin and so well described and upheld by Professor T. S. 
Adams** is a useful process in checking local assessments and in 
fixing values for taxation purposes. In its application to railroad 
right-of-way, however, a difficulty arises from the fact that indi 
vidual purchases of railroad land apply to very small plots of 
peculiar shape, whereas sales of contiguous land represent large 
acreages. ‘Thus, in the Wisconsin investigation a study was made 
both of ordinary real estate transfers and of recent purchases of 
railway right-of-way in order to determine the “excess railroad 
cost.” On one newly constructed line, 74 sales of contiguous land 
comprising 5604.5 acres were tabulated, making an average of 76 
acres in each sale. In the 116 purchases of railroad right-of-way 
on the line, there were only 382.6 acres or an average of slightly 
more than 3 acres for each purchase. Along two other newly 
constructed lines, the investigation revealed similar disparities as 
shown by the accompanying table. 

It is apparent from this table (see p. 302) that to apply merely 
the results of ordinary real estate transfers to railroad right-of 
way values is erroneous. The conditions are altogether dif- 


*See “Valuation of Real Estate by the Wisconsin Tax Commission,” by 
Thomas S. Adams in Proceedings of First Annual Meeting, Minnesota Acad- 
emy of Social Science; also State Journal Printing Co. v. Madison Gas and 
Electric Co., 4 Wis. R. C. Repts. 501—535 (Mar. 8, 1910). 
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must be passed; (2) the conditions of the sale must not be ab- 
normal; hence, sales to railroads, to municipalities, etc., are not 
included; (3) the complete or net price should be stated in money 
or in terms easily and safely convertible into money; (4) the as- 


sessment (on which the ratio of sale price to assessment value is 
based) should apply to precisely the same property as sold. 
Obviously, it is difficult to find any considerable portion of 
actual rea! estate transfers which are not defective in one or more 
of these qualifications. Even in instances where no effort is made 
to conceal the amount of the consideration, the conditions under 
which sales are made frequently render them “abnormal.” Some 
courts have defined “‘market value” as being the fair value as 
between one who wants to purchase and one who wants to sell, 
not what could be obtained for the property under peculiar cir- 
cumstances, when a greater than its fair price could be obtained, 
nor its speculative value, nor a value obtained from the necessity 
of another.*’ But, how many actual real estate sales are trans- 
acted under all the conditions that determine market value, or in 
how many instances are the relative positions of purchaser and 
vendor equally balanced? ‘That there are such sales can not be 
denied; but in most sections of the country, they form so small a 
part of the total real estate transactions that, statistically con- 
sidered, they are rarely available as a basis for a normal average. 
The application of statistics as a scientific method is limited to 
data of large numbers. An attempt to use the method by inade- 


quate “sampling” easily leads to error unless, by a thorough 


analysis, both the “samples” and the results are carefully 
checked. 
In using the 


‘ 


‘sales method,” combined with tax assessment 
data, certain disturbing elements should not be overlooked. One 
is the usual under-assessment of large tracts of land compared 


5 A second is the 


with small tracts such as a railroad acquires.* 
endless variety of conditions and circumstances which influence the 
minds of local assessors. In view of these conditions, it is gen- 
erally admitted that the “‘sales method” is not applicable to the 
valuation of any individual tract or of a single parcel of land, 


The so-called “opinion method” of appraisal as used by the 


" Tedens vy. Chicago Sanitary Dist., 149 Ill. 87; Brown v. Calumet River Co., 
125 Ill. 606; Kansas City etc. R. R. Co. v. Fisher, 49 Kan. 17, etc. 

“An investigation of the Committee on Tax Revision of Virginia showed 
the following inequalities in the relative assessments on large and small rural 
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the “sales method.” It was thus used in Michigan, Wisconsin, 
and Minnesota. Professor Pence of the Wisconsin commission has 
called it “calibration of the sales method” ;** and refers to its 
successful use in St. Paul by Mr. T. A. Polleys, real estate agent 
of the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis and Omaha Railway Com- 
pany.*” Yet, in the tests used both by Mr. Polleys and Profes 
sor Pence, the estimates of individual experts varied considerably, 
and required averaging for comparison with results obtained by 
the “sales method.” 

Undoubtedly the usefulness of the “opinion method,” particu- 
larly as a check on the “sales method,” is due to the fact that 
local experts in their judgments are likely to recognize and to 
consider the characteristics and special conditions adhering to 
individual parcels of land, whereas such matters are likely to be 
omitted in an “average” derived from a tabulation of real estate 
transfers. 

There remains yet to consider what has been called the “unit 
system” of real estate valuation.*’ This system aims to establish 
as a basis of value a standard lot or land parcel of fixed dimen- 
sions and of definite situs in each zone or district. A standard 
lot, for example, may be assumed to be 25 ft. by 100 ft. and occu 
pying a relatively fixed location with reference to the block or zone 
wherein it is situated. ‘The value of lots or parcels which vary 
from these standard dimensions or which have more or less ad- 
vantage with respect to shape and to location within the block 
are computed in percentages of the value of the standard lot. The 
range of values is made to conform to a graduated scale. The 
Somers system as applied in Cleveland, Ohio, had the basic unit 
of 1-foot frontage and 100-foot depth.** The William E. Davis 
standard lot is 25 ft. by 100 ft. An example of a scale of value 
for lots varying from the standard (as used in the Somers method) 
is as follows: 

* See State Journal Printing Co. v. Madison Gas § Elec. Co., Wis. Ry. Com. 
Repts., 1910, p. 528. 

“See “Real Estate Valuations,” by Thos. A. Polleys, in the Proceedings of 


Minnesota Academy of Social Science, vol. 1, pp. 59-78. 

“For a discussion of the various methods by which “unit values” are ob- 
tained see Some Principles and Problems of Real Estate Valuation, by Alfred 
D. Bernard, published by the U. S. Fidelity and Guaranty Company of Balti- 
more; also The Valuation of Urban Realty for Purposes of Taxation, by W. I. 
King (Bulletin of the Univ. of Wisconsin, no. 689). 

“See “The Somers System of Realty Valuation,” by H. L. Lutz in Quarterly 


Journal of Economics, vol. 25, p. 172. 
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that they admit of more advantageous disposition and use 


in a single lot. Thus “plottage” is an important element in 
valuation of railroad yards and terminals. It has already re 
recognition in the appraisal of reservoir sites** and in the 
ition of railroad property for taxation purposes.* 
The foregoing review of the legal and economic phases of land 


iation, though not furnishing a guide to the best and most 
thods for appraising railroad right-of-way and 
her al state, points to certain considerations which should 
overlooked. 


In the first place it is evident both from many court decisions 


| from state experience that the purchase of railroad right-of 
iy is not a simple purchase of land area but the acquisition of 
ghts incidental to the necessity of continuity and gradient in 
adbed. Accordingly, the computation of right-of-way value 


based merely on the unit of area in most cases is erroneous, The 
st of right-of-way, as is well known, comprises distinct though 

t easily separable elements. The element constituting area ac- 
quired is frequently of minor importance compared with another 
ent; namely, the damages arising from severance of land 


Is caused by construction of roadbed or the damages to 
property arising from operation of the railroad. Though there 


iv be 1 basis for estimating the cost of the “area” element of 


value, clearly there can be no basis for computing the other el 


ent by a mathematical formula. It must be admitted, therefore, 


it the calculation of right-of-way value on the basis of “‘aver- 
lue” of contiguous lands and the like, and the use of multi 


les of such value to represent excess costs to railroads, are 


erely devices or substitutes for approximating fair value. It is 
ridiculous to apply the term “market value” to land in the same 
“See N. Y. 73 App. Div. 152 and 130 App. Div. 734. 

“In a recent decision of the United States Supreme Court (New York v 


Wm. Sage, Jr.), decided November 8, 1915, the court denied to the owner 


whose land was appropriated for the New York City reservoir any part of the 


idvanced value of his lot arising from its union with other lots to form a 
reservoir site. The condemnation commissioners had allowed an increment of 
value on the ground that the additional value representing the reservoir site as 

whole should be shared between the city and the owners of the land— 
® proposition to which the court did not assent. See Advance Opinions (U.S 
Supreme Court), Oct. Term, 1915, p. 25. 


“Cc. €. €. 4 St. Louis Ry. Co. v. Backus, 154 U. S. 4839. 
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TRADE ORGANIZATION AND TRADE CONTROL IN 
CHINA 


China has no laws dealing with trade organization or control. 
Agreements or combinations having that end in view may there- 
fore be entered into at will by either native or foreign corporations 
ind individuals. No vague or pliable Sherman act has as yet 
found its way to the pages of a Chinese statute book. The gov- 
ernment has made no attempt at changing or regulating business 
methods. In that respect its policy has been one of laissez faire 
n the strictest sense. Even if regulation of the activities of 
foreign traders were to be attempted at the present it might result 
in the violation of treaty obligations. There is, however, a kind 
of control over the relations of native merchants to each other as 
well as to the public exerted by the trade guilds, but this does not 
extend to foreign traders. China, indeed, may be said to be al- 

ost unique in the non-interference of the government with the 
larger problems of business organization and control. In no 
other country are the free play of competition and the law of 
supply and demand still so completely relied upon for the regu- 
lation of prices. But, at the same time, traders are at liberty to 
ipply freely methods of business restraint. Such methods as, in 
the United States at least, have been held detrimental to public 
welfare, have called forth restraining legislation, and have led 
to much restrictive supervision of trade. ‘The trend of restrictive 
trade organization, however, has been principally toward the 
erecting of barriers against fluctuations in exchange and an ever 
downward tending level of prices. But control of competition has 
also been an important factor. 

It is not the purpose of this paper to discuss historically the 
trade guilds of China in their relation to its economic structure, 
but rather to deal with the newer trade relations that have arisen 
from the introduction and sale, on an extensive scale, of foreign 
goods and with the relation of foreign traders to the distribution 
of these goods in the native market. The foreign trader who con- 
trols an important line of merchandise usually seeks to establish 
some control over the channels of distribution. He does this in 
, order to hold himself secure against possible losses due to the 
fluctuating exchange, or to direct the extension of his sales, to 
frustrate the sale of imitations, to keep competitors from using 
his channels of distribution and from reaping the benefit of his 
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day the one domestic commercial article from which it derives a 


considerable amount of revenue. Native and imported opium has 
long been the object of special taxation. 

There are numerous minor monopolies in China. They are sold 
or farmed out by local authorities, however, and may be retained 
in the same family for generations. Such are the right to ex 
clusive production or sale of specified articles and the right to 
establish ferries at crossings of streams. The following instance 
of the creation of a private monopoly came to the writer's atten 
tion recently. A native woman, Mary Wang, had for a long time 
made and furnished the baskets used by a factory located in 
Pootung, a native settlement across the Whang Poo River from 
Shanghai. The superintendent of the factory, coming to the con 
clusion that the price of the baskets was higher than it ought to 
be, asked a Shanghai maker of baskets to submit bids on a lot. 
This he did at a very considerable reduction from the price asked 
by Mrs. Wang. He was given the contract and Mrs. Wang found 
herself deprived of what had been a fairly profitable business. 
Not for long, however. She appeared at the factory flourishing a 
large important looking document ornamented with an immense 
red seal or chop. She explained that the local yamen had con- 
ferred upon her the exclusive privilege of the manufacture and 
sale of the particular type of basket required by the factory and 
that no other basket-maker would be permitted to furnish it. This 
private monopoly had been conferred in exchange for about thirty 
taels ($20). The woman’s statement was confirmed a few days 
later when the man who had accepted the contract explained that 
he would not be able to make and deliver the baskets the contract 
called for within the Pootung district. 

In a general way, the local and provincial governments are also 
in a position to interfere with commerce and trade through their 
taxing power. The barrier taxes, such as likin, loti, gate, or 
river, and the canal tolls, as well as the various local consumption 
taxes, that abound in every province, are highly elastic. Few 
local tax stations seem to maintain an absolutely fixed schedule 
of rates. The native merchant who is most thoroughly familiar 
with the secrets of the tax-gatherer’s office and who can apply a 
bribe in such a way as to increase the elasticity of the schedule, 
thereby driving the better bargain, may obtain substantial ad- 
vantages over his rivals. In that part of Manchuria controlled 
by Japan, both the Chinese and the foreign merchants carry on 
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This native wholesale trade is an all-important factor in obtain- 
ing a market for foreign goods, and of necessity stands in very 
close relation to the foreign agent. The usual method in the past 
was for the latter to sell his goods to the native dealer on order 


for future delivery. The price agreed upon was fixed by the gold 


standard of the exporting country and took into consideration 
the fluctuating rate of exchange. At the time of purchase the 
silver equivalent of the gold price might be one figure, and it 
might be an altogether different figure at time of delivery and 
payment. The fluctuating rate of exchange caused speculation 
to go hand in hand with legitimate trade. Oftentimes the pur 
chase of goods became a mere gamble. This was especially tru 
of the so-called indent business. Under its terms the foreign 
gent agreed to deliver, when called for, any part of an order 
previously placed, the native trader agreeing to remove the entire 
purchase, however, within a stipulated period. The foreign agent 
ordered the goods and held them subject to withdrawal by the 
native merchant at his leisure. The native dealer paid storage 
and interest and insurance on the goods during the time that they 
were in the agent’s possession. Goods were withdrawn only against 
the payment of cash. The native dealer now really gambled on 
exchange. If he thought that the rate of exchange would go 
lower in the near future, he held off drawing from the consignment 
until such time as he thought it had fallen sufficiently. If he 
looked for a higher rate of exchange he might draw his entire con- 
signment at once. If there were rapid fluctuations in the rate of 
exchange, legitimate trade became a secondary consideration and 
speculation occupied the entire attention of the trader. During 
the period following the Revolution of 1911, such speculation had 
a very disastrous effect upon trade. Exchange fell very rapidly 
during this period and traders held off, hoping for a more favor- 
able rate. However, the rate continued to fall until many at the 
end of their indent period were unable to meet their obligations 
and hundreds of large consignments were left on the agent’s hands. 
Such goods had to be disposed of ultimately at a large loss. Since 
the indent tended toward subordinating legitimate trade to specu- 
lation, it is now looked upon with little favor by the foreign trader 
who is anxious to develop and increase his trade. 

The first important step taken by aggressive foreign traders 
was the fixing of the price of goods in terms of the native cur- 
rency and without the stipulation that payment be made in terms 
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dvertising schemes. The agent as a rule does business in the 

of the manufacturer, who fixes the selling price, terms and 
nditions of sale, and, generally, retains control of the trade in 
goods. ‘The arrangements between agent and native sak 
oup are of a similar nature. ‘The sales from *“godown” stock 
re in the name of the foreign agent, for whose account all sak 
ire made. It is necessary, in a country like China that has a 
constantly fluctuating rate of exchange not only between gold and 
silver but also in the ratio of the various kinds of currencies in 


circulation within the country, to keep posted on local exchange 


This is an important factor in remittances from the in 
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domains. Such cases must be taken up by the foreign manufac- 
turer or agent; and rather arbitrary measures are sometimes re- 
sorted to for stopping the practice. 

The most effective preventive means adopted against competi- 


tion of this nature is to fix the “laid down cost” of the goods, in- 
cluding transportation, likin, insurance, etc., at the different 
points in such manner that no one territory has a differential ad 


vantage over the other, and to adjust the margin of profit for each 
territory at such a point that the added cost of transportation, 
likin, and exchange from one territory to another reduces to a 
minimum the temptation to infringe on one another. This can 
usually be accomplished to a fair degree of satisfaction; but, where 
the two territories adjoin, the differentials are practically equal 
and encroachment is frequent. In some lines of merchandising, 
trade guilds may exert their influence and prevent the encroach- 
ment of one group of merchants upon the legitimate sphere of 
another. Also, China is a country full of local antipathies, and 
this in some instances acts as a check to the practice. In general, 
however, the only effective check is the restraining influence of the 
foreign manufacturer or agent through his control of discounts, 
rebates, and stock. 

Group organization is a very distinct trait among Chinese 
traders. The country is permeated with all kinds of associations. 
To a marked extent a given selling organization will be made up 
of members from the same part of the country. In Shanghai, the 
members may all be local or from Canton, etc.; at Ningpo, from 
Shanghai; and at Nanking, from Ningpo. The native employees 
of a business in the treaty ports may all come from the same vil- 
lage, and through the influence which a local compradore can 
exert the source of supply will not change for many years. The 
passion for combining or pooling interests leads to rather un- 
expected results sometimes. A Shanghai merchant, recently, wish- 
ing to stimulate individual salesmanship among his native em- 
ployees, promised a bonus based on quantity of sales, the clerk 
making the largest number of sales to be awarded each week a 
very substantial portion of the total bonus. His surprise can be 
imagined, when, shortly after the bonus scheme had gone into 
effect, the sales clerks came to him in a body to inform him that 
they had decided to pool the entire bonus and to distribute it 
equally among themselves. 

Although China is, in many respects, one of the freest competi- 
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cerns who already control the market can effectively employ. Not 
only the powers of the selling organization over the retail trade 
are used, but also the effective methods of local price cutting, of 
discrediting other’s goods by inferior or cheaper imitations, or 
of disrupting through bribery a competitor’s selling organizations. 
Even foreign governments do not hesitate to make use of their 
official representatives in China for purposes of reserving some 
coveted order for their own nationals. It is a well-known fact that 
bids on contracts for railway supplies, etc., issued by the Chinese 
government or private railways, have been so worded through the 
diplomatic pressure, that practically only one nation and virtually 
only one firm out of many could meet the particular specifications. 

To an American it may seem incomprehensible that the Chinese 
public should be entirely indifferent to business practices which in 
most other countries are considered detrimental to public welfare. 
One reason for this indifference is that the monopolistic control 
exerted by the foreigner is over classes of goods that are not im 
mediate necessities. The great staple foods of the country, such 
as rice, millet, wheat, meats, are not traded in or controlled by 
foreigners, and the country as a whole is still living so close to the 
soil everywhere that any attempt at more than a local native 
monopoly in these staples is entirely out of the question. Nor 
has monopolistic control, in the past at least, been synonymous 
with excessively high prices and profits. The careful economy 
of the Chinese, the conditions of selling in a country that is still 
living under a silver and copper currency and where prices for all 
native products are very low compared with corresponding pro- 
ducts in the United States and elsewhere, make it utterly impossi- 
ble to secure very high prices for articles of foreign manufacture, 
if sales are to reach any considerable proportion of the people. 
Their purchases are made in the very minute fractional coin, the 
copper cash, about thirty-five hundred to five thousand of which 
are equal to one American dollar. This coinage permits of a 
closer and more exact measurement of value and of service than 
do the larger units of the American or English coinage. The 
practice of establishing fixed round prices such as five, ten, or 
twenty cents, or multiples thereof on proprietory articles has no 
root in China because the value of the medium of exchange is con- 
stantly fluctuating. Prices and profits are measured on a much 
closer marginal basis in the retail market than permanent round 
prices permit. Finally, the fact that for most foreign goods there 
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effectively suppressed the cultivation of the opium poppy and no 
native supply is therefore available for those treaty ports where 
the licensed sale is still permitted. In the Shanghai concessions 
there are six hundred licensed retail venders who must obtain 
their supply from the few wholesale merchants that contro] it. 

A recent and rather interesting development of the competitive 
struggle in China is an agreement between two large concerns, 
which practically control the trade in a certain line, for the pur- 
pose of so regulating their sales that each will retain an agreed 
upon proportion of the total. At frequent conferences sales are 
compared; and, if in any territory the sales of one company ex- 
ceed this proportion, measures are to be taken to counteract this 
tendency. ‘The agreement also seeks to retain for each company a 
similar relative amount of high grade and low grade sales. The 
higher grade and higher priced sales are more profitable than the 
lower priced or so-called fighting lines. That neither concern may 
suffer unduly by a disproportionate share of such low priced sales, 
steps are taken to adjust sales by price regulations and contrel of 
advertising, the latter being a very important factor in the sale 
of higher priced goods. By this mutual understanding, the un 
necessary economic waste in competition due to the forcing of 
sales of very low priced and unprofitable brands is to be avoided. 
Moreover, in many places two separate selling organizations are 
not necessary and by agreement these can be eliminated or their 
membership reduced. Also, the two concerns together are better 
able to withstand the powerful competition that is offered by a 
third concern long established in the markets of China in other 
lines but which is only just entering the same field with these two 
concerns. 


A unique feature of trade organization in China is the presence 


in the local market of the Japanese government tobacco monopoly. 
The monopoly has long been present in the markets of China; it 
has several factories in the country and is supplying some of the 


northern markets from Korea. It is apparently using a part of 
the monopoly profits accruing outside of China in an endeavor to 
get a controlling position in the Chinese market. A large foreign 
concern, Which has long had a good proportion of the total to- 
bacco trade of the country and which is coming more directly in 
touch with the Japanese attempt to get a footing in China, in 
meeting this competition, has the advantage of control of long- 
established brands and of a superior selling organization. The 
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not be an easy task, however, that the government sets itself when 
it attempts to change the present status. The treaty ports, in 
which the commercial activities of the country center, are all but 
under foreign control; and a curtailment of the privileges which 
the foreign trader has up to the present enjoyed will not be easily 
accomplished. No foreign country will readily relinquish any 
rights and privileges that its merchant class has _ heretofore 
claimed. 


ALBERT C. Munse. 
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individual, have not always—or even, perhaps, usuall y—coincided. 
The aim of this paper is to suggest a judgment of the validity i 
of wage theories in arbitration as a part of a unified theory of dis- 
tribution. To this end it is well to examine the actual precedents 
as they are to be found in the different industrial communities. 
It is necessary therefore, for science, to consider wages as the 
individual enterpriser in the business world views them. But 
whether or not a strictly economic justification for wage arbitra- 
tion can be found is not finally indicative of its proper place 
in the scheme of modern social legislation. Ulterior social con 
siderations may and often do, in a dynamic economy, far out- 
weigh those that are purely economic. When the fundamental 
conditions of economic life are in rapid and continuous flux, ideal 
schemes must sometimes be held in abeyance in favor of immediate 
remedial expedients. 

To the term “industrial arbitration,” unfortunately, no uniform 
meaning is attached. Generically it denotes the intervention of 
a third party to aid in the settlement of disputes between employ- 
ers and employees. In this sense it includes mediation of whatever 
kind, conciliation and arbitration in the narrower and now the 
most generally accepted sense, in which it is used in this paper: 
namely, the determination of an industrial dispute by a third party 
independent of direct participation by the immediate disputants. 
Mediation and conciliation are merely refined methods of collective 
bargaining. 

Moreover, arbitration may be voluntary or compulsory. Both 
the reference of the dispute to an arbitrator and the acquiescence 
in the terms of his award may be voluntary; or the reference 
may be voluntary and the award compulsory; or both the refer 
ence and the award may be compulsory. It is only arbitration 
providing for decree binding upon the disputants with which we 
are concerned. Arbitration with voluntary award is a whim. An 


award unsatisfactory to either party becomes binding upon 
neither. 

Sidney and Beatrice Webb say: “The essential feature of 
arbitration as a means of determining the conditions of employ- 
ment is that the decision is not the will of either party, nor the 
outcome of negotiations between them, but the fiat of an umpire 
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whether the arbitrator of an industrial dispute can convince even 
himself of what is justice in any particular case. Equity is un 
luckily not self-determining. With how much the more difficulty 
will he satisfy the rival claimants! In the historical development 
of arbitration practice no criterion of justice has been generally 
accepted other than the vague admission that the award must 
not be “contrary to public welfare.”* The perplexity of an 
expt rienced, fair-minded arbitrator is illustrated in Judge Elh 
son’s determination of a wage dispute in the Yorkshire Coal 
nine rs’ case in 1879 :* 

It is for [the employers’ advocate] to put the men’s wages as 
high as he can. It is for [the men’s advocate] to put them as low 
as he can. And when you have done that it is for me to deal with 
the question as well as I can. But on what principle I have to deal 
with it I have not the slightest idea. There is no principle of law 
involved in it. There is no principle of political economy in it. 
Both masters and men are arguing and standing upon what is com 
pletely within their rights. The master is not bound to employ 
labor except at a price which he thinks will pay him. The man is 
not bound to work for wages that won’t subsist him and his family 
sufficiently, and so forth. So that you are both within your rights. 

The rapid development of trade unionism during the period 
from the forties to the seventies, especially in Great Britain, 
and the formation of employers’ associations to combat the rising 
tide, early resulted in the development of irregular negotiations 
administered largely through strikes. In many industries were 
instituted so-called arbitration proceedings such as that cited 
in the above illustration. But for many years much of the 
irbitration was concerned with voluntary award, essentially re- 
sembling conciliation. Where arbitration practice prevailed no 
formula or consistent theory of wages was ever recognized to 
guide the determination. In the Northumberland Coalminers’ 
Arbitration case, for example, in 1875, the operators demanded 
a 20 per cent reduction in wages. Their plea was based on the 
rapid decline in coal prices since 1871, evidenced by “impartial” 
data drawn from the operators’ accounts. Despite the fact that 
the period before the year 1871 had been one of rapidly rising 
prices and that wages always tend to lag behind prices during 
such a period, the employers claimed that their profits for that 
vear (1871) were “fair” and “normal.” To this the miners 
* Webb, op. cit., vol. I, p. 229. 

“Report of the South Yorkshire Collieries Arbitration, p. 49. 
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what with class-consciousness, failed to take account of the 
economic principle that in the long run general wages are fixed 


by prices and not prices by wages. Yet the minimum wage, in 


so far as any such has existed, has been the guiding principle 
in much of the recent wage arbitration, especially in Australasia. 

The indiscriminate way in which wage theories have been 
taken up and discarded is attested by the recent American arbi- 
tration, instituted in 1910 under the provisions of the Erdman 
act, between the Order of Railway Conductors and the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen as appellants and the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad as appellee. This action resulted in the well-known 
Clark-Morrissey award, the terms of which were subsequently 
extended to most of the railroads in the Eastern territory. The 
unions in this case, as also in the similar case three years later 
against all the Eastern railroads for a still further increase, 
demanded rates of pay equal to those paid in the Western 
territory. These were almost uniformly higher: 

(a) In the name of standardization (i.e., to abolish the differential) ; 

(b) On account of increased cost of living; 

(c) On account of increased risk, labor, and responsibility ; 

(d) On account of the increased productivity of the work of the 

train crew; 

(e) On the ground that the profits made by the railroads in recent 

years have increased out of proportion to wages.* 

The unions urged the abolition of the differential between the 
West and the East on the general grounds that “railroading 
per se is worth just as much in one part of the country as in 
another.”® A minor exception was recognized in the case of the 
Rocky Mountain territory. 

The argument of the unions thus embraced a miscellany of 
wage theories: (a) a “cost of service” theory, involved in equal 
sacrifice; (b) a “standard of living” theory; (c) a conglomera- 
tion of “risk,” “sacrifice,” and “value” theory; (d) a “pro- 
ductivity” theory; and (e) an “opportunity” theory, on the 
ground that the fruits of prosperity should be distributed. The 
railroads contented themselves with contesting the claims of the 


unions. No new wage theories were added by them to the 
list. How much the arbitrators were impressed by the wage 

principles addressed to them is shown in the statement of the 


* Award, p. 11. 
*Tbid., p. 11. 
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entitled to profit? If so in what proportion? The capitalization 
of an elastic, intangible asset, such as good-will, can easily be 
construed (as it unfortunately too often is construed) into a social 
or ethical justification of the income itself from which this cap 
italization is derived. Against such a form ot question-begging 
the arbitrator has often found difficulty in defending himself. 

Even after these issues have been settled and the conflicting 
interests appeased the arbitrator finds that profits vary with 
the several firms. ‘The award involves, therefore, the determina 
tion of the right and the expediency of maintaining in the field 
the least efficient producers, whom the compulsory payment of 
higher wages will drive out. Moreover, the arbitrator can not 
estimate the practicability of shifting the higher wages to con 
sumers in the form of higher prices. As an impartial outsider, 
he does not know the business intimately. Even if he did 
know it he could not forecast results with assurance. The 
extent to which an increase in wages can be shifted depends upon 
the character of the product involved; the availability of sub 
stitutes, the elasticity of the demand for it, whether the initial 
price was or Was not a monopoly price, and kindred considera- 
tions, 

It is small wonder that the Anthracite Coal Commission, acting 
in 1902 at the instance of the vigorous and withal the doubtfully 
legal executive action of President Roosevelt, declined to listen 
to testimony concerning the ability of the several companies 
to pay the wages demanded. It could not have satisfied itself, 
nor the employers, nor the miners. The task of the commission 
was the restoration of industrial peace. To this task it addressed 
itself. Upon the companies devolved the responsibility of ac- 
commodating their business to the terms of the award. The 
settlement was, however, an avowed makeshift. The agreement 
was extended from 1912 for an additional four years expiring 
March $1, 1916. 

This brief catalogue of some of the important issues shows 
how impracticable must be the judicial determination of an award 
or of a series of awards uniformly consistent with the principles 


of distributive justice. In practice, in most cases and in most 


countries, the umpire has abandoned the quest for a theoretically 


defensible decision. He often claims that he is confronted with a 
situation and not with a theory. Demands and counter-demands 
he finds; assertions and denials; complaints and defenses. These 
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ceptional, the needy employer should, under an award, pay at the 
same rate as his richer rival. It would not otherwise be possible to 
prevent the sweating of employees, the growth of parasitic enter- 
prises, the spread of industrial unrest—unrest which it is the function 
of this Court to allay. If a man cannot maintain his enterprise 
without cutting down the wages which are proper to be paid to his 
employees—at all events, the wages which are essential to their 
living—it would be better that he should abandon the enterprise. 

Mr. Justice Gordon, in the Brushmakers’ case in Adelaide, said: 
“If any particular industry cannot keep going and pay its em- 
ployees at least 7s. a day of eight hours, it must shut up.” In 
the Collie Miners’ case Mr. Justice Burnside refused the applica- 
tion of the employers that the minimum wage be lowered: “If 
the industry cannot pay that price it had better stop, and let 
some other industry absorb the workers.”’'* 

Again Mr. Justice Higgins defined the positive significance 
of the living wage theories in arbitration: “It is necessary to 
keep this living wage as a thing sacrosanct, beyond the reach 
of bargaining. But when the skilled worker has once been se- 
cured a living wage, he has attained nearly to a fair contractual 
level with the employer, and, with caution, bargaining may be 
allowed to operate.”?® 

These excerpts represent the recent attitude of the important 
Commonwealth Arbitration Court of Australia. Its jurisdiction 
under the act of 1904 extends to the determination of wages, 
but only in those cases in which interstate interests are involved. 

The act providing for compulsory arbitration in New South 
Wales was passed in 1901. It was copied from the New Zealand 
law and its primary purpose was to stop strikes. In a letter 
to the special labor commissioner of the state of California, Mr. 
Justice Hayden of the Arbitration Court seriously questioned the 
wisdom of any compulsory substitute of collective bargaining: 

If there are weak classes to be imposed upon... and to whom 
it is in the highest degree just that a fair living wage should be 
awarded, there are also strong unions able, without the assistance of 
any tribunal, to win for themselves wages which rise as far above 
a fair living wage as those of the sweated classes fall below it. To 
take away from those men the weapon of the strike, and to impose 
upon them the compulsion of a peaceful award is to enter at once 
upon difficulties of the gravest character.’® 
’ “6 W. A. Arb. Rep. 84, pp. 17, 18. 

*Ibid., pp. 18, 19. 
Fourth Annual Report of Special Commissioner of Labor of the State 


of California, pp. 8, 4. 
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Without question the arbitration act had excited disfavor. Even 
discounting the expressions of disapproval of chronic industrial mal 
contents the act was disagreeable to the great solid silent body of 
laborers. ‘The executive practice of granting permits to work below 
the legal minimum wage and of granting exceptions to the operation 
upon employers of the terms of the award, the desirability of re- 
storing function to conciliation boards, of terminating awards where 
trikes against the awards had taken place, of authorizing the Court 
to decline to make an award—these and other influences necessitated a 
considerable change to conform the law to modern opinion. 


) 


The administrative privilege and the elasticity allowed under 
the old act of 1901 were the chief causes of its comparative 
failure. ‘The extension in 1908 of the principle of compulsion,*' 
both as to reference and to award, to the determination of the con 
ditions of employment in specified industries as well as to the 
determination of active disputes referred to it, has corrected many 
of the former inadequacies. ‘The powers of the court and the 
range of their application have been much strengthened by the 
recent Industrial Arbitration act of 1912. The grounds for 
compulsion in New South Wales were plainly of a broad social 
and political character. Apparently no defense argued for the 
passage of the act indicated that its sponsors were concerned 
with or interested in its compatibility with consistent wage 
principles, 

The initial guide in wage arbitration as practiced in Australasia 
has been the living wage to the industrially fit, This wage is 
held to be a prior lien on the income of industry. The courts 
have occasionally admitted that for the workers it constitutes 
only the starting point. The men demand the living wage plus as 
much more as they can secure. ‘This is a relapse to a value 
basis after all. The second principle is practicability: the wages 
bill must not be more than the industry can permanently absorb.*? 


was passed the Industrial Disputes act. Victoria inaugurated the wage 
board system in 1896; followed by South Australia in 1900; Queensland in 
1908; Tasmania in 1910. Compulsory arbitration was adopted in 1902 by 
Western Australia and in 1904 by the Commonwealth of Australia. 

"Pp. 2, 3, et seq. 

“It is to be noted that even this compulsory arbitration act permits under 
very strict supervision, the payment of less than the legal minimum to old 
men and to incompetents because these are not “worth” the minimum to 
the employer. The value theory of wages is here finally lugged in at the 
back door. 

"The practice of New Zealand has not evidenced so clearly as has that 
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The living wage theory, distinct from a value wage theory, thus 
lefined and applied, is a begging of the question. 

In venturing an estimate of the merits of compulsory arbitra 
tion it must be noted that our laboratory has been confined, in 
the main, to Australasia. Differences in industrial development 
between countries may be adequate to nullify conclusions drawn 
from so limited territory. The comment of the London Morning 
Post of September 20, 1911, is perhaps not wholly inappropriate 


unwarranted :*° 


In theory the idea of making arbitration compulsory, and depriving 
employers and employees of the right either to lock out or to strike 
is attractive to autocratic minds. . . . The enforcement of any such 
law upon large bodies of disgruntled workmen is absolutely imprac 
ticable. ‘To draw any analogy between the tiny disturbances of a 
new country like New Zealand and the Titanic upheavals among the 
crowded millions of Britain’s industrial workers is absurd. 

Admitting, therefore, that its experience is not conclusive upon 
the other countries, the result*‘ of the Australasian experiment 
with wage arbitration may be summed up: (1) The wages system 
has tended to rigidity. ‘The direction of development has been 
from contract to status, or the exact reverse of Sir Henry 
Maine’s juristic ideal of human progress. (2) The marginal, 
the most inefficient, entrepreneurs have obstructed wage increases. 
The New South Wales Court, unlike the Commonwealth Court 
of Australia, has usually made concessions to them. The unions, 
however, have urged the ostracism of such inefficiency as unfit 
for survival. (3) Wages during twelve years ending in 1907 
increased 24 per cent; food prices during the same period in- 
creased 22.5 per cent. In only a few cases has an industry 
been unable to absorb its wages outlay as fixed by arbitration.** 
(4) Manufacturers are substantially agreed that compulsory 
arbitration has increased the costs of production. This can not, 
however, be accepted as conclusive, since the entire period under 
observation has been one of generally rising prices. Dr. Victor 

“Quoted in Bulletin of the United States Bureau of Labor, No. 98 (Jan., 
1912), pp. 177-178. 

“Cf. Hammond, op. cit., p. 18. 

*This is the official claim of the colonial parliament of New Zealand: 
“We can only add our personal testimony to that given by every careful 
investigator into the circumstances of New Zealand, that there is so far no 
evidence of injury to its industrial prosperity.” (Industrial Democracy, 
1902, p. xlvii.) 
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the jurisdiction of the same labor union, uniformity should 
prevail as far as possible. 

3. In the same mining camp equalization of wages should be 
sought. After passing the limit of the living wage the 
financial standing of the company should be considered.*? 

One of the serious flaws in the theory of wage arbitration is 
here in evidence. ‘The fallacy is not as unusual one. It is pro- 
posed that there be equalization of pay. In the long run this 
can be achieved only by means of an equalization of effort. 
Practice—and there are many instances of this, for example, in 
recent New England industrial history—has indicated that such 
a policy involves a process of levelling down of skill. To so 
dangerous a program even the ardent arbitration enthusiast must 
hesitate to lend his assent. 

The fundamental general principle underlying industrial wage 
arbitration has been that of the living wage. Grounded in social 
policy, the living wage, usually in the form of a legal minimum 
wage, has found its strongest support among the wage-workers. 
Primarily interested in social results, the wage-earner finds** 
only minor concern in the immediate or direct economic effects, 
except in so far as they too alter the broadly social effects. The 
employers, the entrepreneurs, charged with the responsibility of 
the right proportioning of factors, of the proper distribution of 
capital, of the many technical adjustments incident to modern 
industry, generally have opposed as uneconomic, compulsory wage 
arbitration especially when the award has taken the form of a 


fast legal minimum wage.** 


The arbitration precedents estab- 

"FE.g., Report of Arbitration Board in Case of Grand Trunk Railway 
v. Its Telegraphers, 1908. 

"English wage-earners on the whole favor the plan of arbitration. The 
opposition is mainly that of the strong unions, which expect to win more 
by direct methods. The points of their criticism are tersely stated: 

“Too many conciliations end with a compromise which looks like six 
of one and a half dozen of the other; . .. . Clean-cut, straight-forward, 
cold-blooded business recognition of trade unions is worth volumes of ar- 
bitration schemes. ... We like peace, we want peace, we'll have peace if 
we are bound to fight for it.” (Bur. of Lab. of U. S. Bull, No. 98, pp. 
184, 185.) 

“The opposition of English employers to the scheme of voluntary arbi- 
tration as provided mainly in the act of 1896 has been crystallized into 
three chief particulars. 

First, the judges, trained in the courts of law to decide cases on their 
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minimum wage by state arbitration, and especially by the wage 
boards, has compelled the entrepreneur to lower the wage of 
the more efficient to compensate for the higher wages of the 
less efficient. The employers have often naively asserted that this 
process of general levelling down along with the generally levelling 
up has been necessary so that the total wage budget might be in 
the “proper” or “former” relation to profits. The minimum wage 
has thus tended to become in fact the standard wage.*® 
Finally, it is to be noted that in many states where arbitra 

tion practice has been most highly developed the state has chal 
lenged the ethical and social justification of existing incomes. 
It has been unwilling to accept the status quo as a necessarily 
valid starting point. Unadorned economic theory does not always 
follow through the labyrinth of social amelioration. Theories 
of distribution give way to ulterior considerations of immediate 
social policy. The state of Victoria is definitely committed, for 
example, to the doctrine that the government shall enforce the 
right of the workers to a legal living wage. The New Zealand 
law and the precedents built upon it commit the state to the vastly 
more comprehensive policy of the redistribution of the income 
from private industry. The same is true of Western Australia. 
This program does not appear today as the inevitable outcome 
of a policy of compulsory wage arbitration. It is fair to say, 
however, that such has been the positive tendency in the great 
laboratory of modern social legislation, where the judicial methods 
have become almost universalized in the settlement of industrial 
disputes. And it seems needless to point out that the precedents 
of wage arbitration have been in the interests of the human 
being, the individual worker, rather than in the interests of 
industry for its own sake. It is not our task here to enter 
upon a consideration of the validity of such a distinction. The 
principles underlying wage arbitration have become not an eco- 
nomic theory of distribution but a social theory of redistribution. 


“Professor Hammond has pointed out the important difference between 


the wage fixed by a wage board and the wage fixed through compulsory 
arbitration. The former, made compulsory, as a minimum, upon the employer 
but not upon the employee, is not a standard and still less a minimum wage 
The latter, made compulsory alike upon employer and employee, tends to 
become the standard wage. Accordingly, the essential difference between the 
wage board plan and collective bargaining is that in one case the bargaining 


is compulsory; in the other voluntary. 
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REVIEWS AND NEW BOOKS 
General Works, Theory and Its History 


Economic Principles. By Franx A. Ferrer. (New York: The 
Century Company. 1915. Pp. x, 523. $1.75.) 

Only a part of the field usually covered in a text on economics is 
ncluded in this first volume, certain practical applications of the 
principles set forth, such as money, banking, international trade, 
labor organization, the trust problem, taxation, insurance, etc., 
being reserved for the second volume, which has not yet appeared. 

An examination of the very brief table of contents and the 
“foreword to economists and teachers’ shows that old methods 
of treatment and a considerable part of the long used and gener- 
ally accepted vocabulary of the business world and of economic 
science have been changed or discarded by the author, who has 
little regard for the old masters and even less for the “novel sopo- 
rific locutions of the marginal utility school.” One might be will- 
ing to be led out of old error into new truth by persuasive 
reasoning and gentle admonition, but to be told that the older 
treatment was in large part vitiated by “historical relativity” and 
“logical fallacy,” marred by the “cruder physical classification of 
economic factors into land, capital, and labor,” and “tainted” as 
to “the terms and conceptions of value” by “the old utilitarianism 
and hedonism,” does not predispose one to accept gratefully “this 
newer thought” and these “newer ideas” even though they are 
“put in more positive, systematic, and teachable form.” Space is 
lacking for a complete consideration of the ruthless havoc wrought 
by the iconoclastic bludgeon of the author among the idols of the 
old school, and among the newer “esoteric economic” doctrines 
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and “the laudable though vain” attempts of “many virile teach- 
ers . . . to teach the fundamentals to beginners by a method 
misnamed inductive.” 

In the short and vigorous foreword which outlines his plan of 
treatment, the author points out that his first purpose is “to make 
the statement of principles fit the practical needs of our society 
as it is now, in America, and as it is developing, rather than as it 
was in England in 1815.” He divides his book into six parts: I, 
Elements of Value and Price; II, Usance and Rent; III, Valuable 
Human Services and Wages; IV, Time-Value and Interest ; V, En- 
terprise and Profit; VI, Dynamic Changes in Economic Society. 
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book ought to be rewritten and considerable portions of it dis- 
carded before it is accepted anywhere as a textbook. 

This may seem to be an extreme statement in view of the com 
paratively small number of new words and phrases introduced. 
Yet the new terms are so fundamental that they have unusual 
significance ; moreover, many familiar terms have been given new 
meanings, which will lead to even greater confusion; while some 
familiar forms of expression have been discarded and no substi 
tutes provided, because the author believes that the things or 
ideas which they connote are non-existent, obsolete, or erroneous. 

Take, for example, the word “choice.” A whole chapter is used 
to define choice and to show how it is related to value. How is 
“choice” any better than Demand? From a psychological stand 
point, choosing is a volitional decision between alternatives, which 
may or may not have economic significance. A discussion of choice 
leads into the realm of metaphysics and may be important in argu- 
ments on the freedom of the will, but for economics the important 
thing is what men do under certain circumstances and not whether 
their action is the result of a mechanical determinism or a rational 
choice. It is worthy of note that when it comes to a practical 
problem the author has to fall back on the old term Demand and 
the familiar diagrams showing supply and demand -curves. 
“Psychic income” is another new phrase of doubtful worth. In 
one sense there is nothing new in the idea that the satisfaction 
derived from economic goods is in the last analysis psychic; but, 
on the other hand, a large amount of the psychic income of 
humanity has little if any economic significance unless it be of a 
negative character. Prue and I doubtless enjoyed their 
castles in Spain more than the multimillionaire does his New 
port villa, and yet their psychic income therefrom did not “moti 
vate” their economic activity but rather tended to inhibit it. So 
also the contemplation of the true, the beautiful, and the good 
may give the highest pleasure without stirring to action. 

Why change the generally accepted meaning of Utility from the 
capacity of a good to satisfy human wants to the “fitness (a 


99 


quality) of things to conduce to real welfare Originally, utility 
and usefulness may have been synonymous terms; but in the course 
of time utility has come to have a technical meaning in eco 
nomics, and to change it now can serve no useful purpose but 
must lead to confusion. ‘Marginal valuation” strikes one as be 


ing no better than the Determination of Value by Marginal Util 
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Essays m Social Justice. By Tuomas Nixon Carver. (Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press. 1915. Pp. vi, 429. 
$2.00. ) 

The Abolition of Poverty. By Jacos H. (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 1914. Pp. 122. $0.75.) 

It is a sign of the fundamental soundness of a nation’s intel 
lectual organization when its leaders in fields of specialized thought 
turn in their maturity to the discussion of the more general prob- 
lems of life. It is a reassertion on the part of the specialist of his 
humanity, long suppressed under his special vocation. Thus the 
German chemist or physicist permits himself in the end to become 
cosmogonist; the psychologist becomes metaphysician; the econo 
mist undertakes the role of political or ethical philosopher. Per 
haps it is impertinent to appraise the objective value of the 
resulting contributions to metaphysics, politics, and ethics. So 
much, however, must be granted: these specialists, wandering in 
broader fields, bring with them personal interpretations that are 
fresh, as well as a mental cast shaped by their professional ex- 
perience. Professor Carver and Professor Hollander, succumbing 
in the works under review to the enticement of the horizon, may 
not be contributing what would pass for the highest grade of 
ethics or social philosophy, but they may be contributing some 
thing more useful to those disciplines: a wealth of suggestion. 

As any one familiar with Professor Carver’s earlier work might 
surmise, the keynotes of his theory of social justice are survival 
value and a robust, practical, joyless individualism. What is 
social justice? Be sure you do not address your inquiry to your 
own soul, as the false philosophers of old were in the habit of 
doing. ‘The study must be objective, rather than subjective, that 
is, we must study the laws of economics and social development, 
rather than our own sentiments” (p. 11). That is justice which 
is conducive to group survival. “In the most general terms, there 
fore, justice may be defined as such an adjustment of the conflict 
ing interests of the citizens of a nation as will interfere least with, 
and contribute most to, the strength of the nation” (p. 9). Thus, 
you see, there is no conflict between morals and expediency. The 
good and the successful are one. “The good are they with whom 
it is well in the long run and the bad are they with whom it is ill 
in the long run” (p. 23). 

Our so-called moral sentiments to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing, there is no such thing as morality not conditioned and chiefly 
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single tax” is remarkable for its cold impartiality as between single 
taxers and land monopolists: the latter are holding what they 


iave no special right to hold; the former are yearning for a par- 
ticipation in benefits to which they have no claim. Perhaps the 
most ingenious essay of the collection is the one entitled “The 
question of inheritance.” Here we are given one of those broad 
classifications of society in which the political essayists delight. 
Men are either family builders or spawners. Whether a society is 
good for anything or not depends on the proportions of family 
builders and spawners. Inheritance obviously works in favor of 
the family builder and insures his survival and multiplication on 
the earth. It should therefore be regarded as socially just. ‘This 
does not mean, however, that swollen inheritances, adapted to 
create an idle and profligate leisure class, should be permitted. 

As to poverty, Professor Carver believes that it is a condition 
no more inherently necessary than yellow fever or malaria. His 
method for reducing its volume and ultimately extirpating it is 
derived from the ordinary economic principles of imputation. 
Improve the methods of distributing labor; train laborers better 
for their work ; check excessive multiplication. Thus the economic 


value of labor will be increased and poverty will disappear. 


Professor Hollander approaches the problem of poverty from 
another angle. In his view wages are low because of the inferior 
bargaining power of labor. Increase the laborer’s bargaining 
power, through unionism, or enlist the state in the laborer’s 
interest, through minimum wage laws, and it will be possible to 
make rapid progress toward the elimination of poverty. Not a 
word in Professor Hollander’s book about the laws of imputation, 
the effects of quantitative disproportion of the factors in produc 
tion. Not a word in Professor Carver’s book about the superior 
bargaining power of the man with cash in his dealings with the 
man with bare hands. Yet both authorities are deeply imbued 
with the classical tradition, in which both factors in the problem 
of poverty are intermingled. The explanation of this fact i: 
simple: each of the works was written under the drive of the 
author’s temperament. Professor Carver’s is more concerned with 
the mechanical adjustment of quantitative forces; Professor Hol 
lander’s, with the conditions of social economic conflict. We who 
are under no present necessity of seeing a complex problem as 


simple will content ourselves with the middle ground. Poverty 
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Nevertheless, many of the theories of Russian sociology which 
Dr. Hecker outlines for us are interesting and carefully worked 
it, and make us wish that he would soon present in English some 
of the more valuable of Russian sociological treatises. 
Cuaries A. ELLwoop. 
University of Missouri. 


NEW BOOKS 


Bristot, L. M. Social adaptation. A study in the developme nt of the 
doctrine of adaptation as a theory of social progress. With a preface 
by T. N. Carver. Awarded David A. Wells prize for the year 1914 
1915. (Cambridge: Harvard Univ. Press. 1915. Pp. xii, 356. $2.) 

Students of economics will find this book a helpful guide to a sub 
ject which they dare not entirely neglect, but which so bristles with 
difficulties that they are loath to enter it. ‘The author’s own ideas of 
social evolution appear only in incidental comment and in a con 
cluding section; most of the space is used for a survey of the 
literature of sociology, from the time of Adam Smith and Lamarck 
to the present, with a description and appreciation of the ideas that 
have been contributed by the various writers on the subject. The 
author shows an extensive acquaintance with the works in his field, 
a sympathetic interest in many different points of view, and an 
ability to indicate in summary the main features of the different 
systems that have been proposed. Constructed on the plan of 
sarth’s Die Philosophie der Geschichte als Sociologie, which has 
long been one of the best introductions to the general field of socio 
logical literature, Professor Bristol’s volume offers the advantage of 
another viewpoint, and will be useful either as a supplement or a 
substitute for that book. 

C. D. 


EpcrkwortnH, F. Y. The cost of war and ways of reduc ing il suggested 
by economic theory. (New York: Oxford Univ. Press, American 
Branch. 1915. Pp. 48. 35c.) 


Kirkpatrick, E, A. Fundamentals of sociology. (Boston: Houghton 
Miffin. 1916. $1.25.) 


NasmytH, G. Social progress and the Darwinian theory; a study 
of force as a factor in human relations. (New York: Putnam, 1916 


Pp. 440. $1.50.) 


Petry, F. Der soziale Gehalt der Maraschen Werttheorie Jena: 
Fischer. 1916. 2M.) 


SCHULZE-GAEVERNITZ, B. vy. Grundriss der Sozialikonomik. Pt. V. Di 
einzelnen Erwerbsgebiete in der kapitalistischen Wirtschaft und 
die dkonomische Binnenpolitik im modernen Staate. Vol. 2. Bank- 
wesen. (Tiibingen: Mohr. 1915. Pp. 231. 7.40 M.) 
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Treasury Department to find the names of public security holders 
who were also members of the first Congress. A scrutiny of the 
votes in either House for Hamilton’s fiscal measures reveals that, 
of the 14 senators who voted for the funding bill with the assump- 
tion of state debts amendment, 11 were holders of public securi- 
ties, and that 21 out of the affirmative majority of 32 in the House, 
on the same measure, were also creditors of the government. But 
after a review of the geographical distribution of the public se 
curities, the author concludes that nearly all the members of 
Congress fairly represented in this voting the dominant economic 
interests of the constituencies. Pennsylvania Republicans pre 
sented for popular approval their candidates for local and federal 
office, “most of them farmers, the occupation of all others that leads 
most to virtue.” 

There is certainly sufficient evidence that “the interests” were 
is feared and as hotly denounced in 1800 as they are today, and 
that the “malefactors of predatory wealth” were a continual night 
mare to Jefferson and his supporters, until the latter obtained con- 
trol of the government. In the election of 1800, there were in the 
Wall Street region of New York City only 74 Jeffersonian votes, 
while the Federalists polled 213. But the gardeners, carpenters, 
and wage-laborers, who lived in the outlying parts of the city, 
were overwhelmingly Republican. 

Such a monograph as this renders valuable aid to the student 
and future historian who seek to visualize and correlate the great 
forces that formed our political structure. It is possible, how 
ever, that the economic differences here emphasized were of sec 
ondary rather than primary importance. There may be good 
reason to think that the deeper fact underlying the first political 
parties should be described as social rather than economic, and 
that the real conflict was between social groups, the faint survivals 
or imitations of Old-World differences, in which economic interests 
enhanced but did not cause the antagonism. 

Professor Beard promises a third volume in the series which 
will set forth the economic doctrines and policies of Jeffersonian 
republicanism as a chapter in the larger study of “Agrarianism 
ind Slavocracy.” 

Cartes H. Levermore. 
Imperial Germany and the Industrial Revolution. By Tuorstern 


Vesten. (New York: The Macmillan Company. 1915. 
Pp. viii, 324. $1.50.) 
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production at the expense of the community. “Depreciation by 
obsolescence,” the loss through failure to replace obsolete with 
up-to-date equipment, was more marked in England because the 
development of the arts was relatively slow, and because the evil 
was not felt so long as England alone was enjoying the benefits of 
the Industrial Revolution ; it was not felt till the up-to-date equip 
ment of Germany and America began to reveal by competition the 
English obsolescence which had been fostered by the national 
habit of “muddling along.” ‘The long unrivalled wealth and pros 
perity which came to England through her priority in the tech 
nological arts created in England an expensive standard of living 
vr “conspicuously wasteful consumption”; the English “gentle- 


man,” with his numerous dogs and residences, with his addiction 
to sports, week-ends in the country, and expensive foreign travel, 
set an example of uneconomical expenditure which was reflected in 
“the petty fopperies and uncouth dissipations of the British 
working-class.” 

When, however, the Germans borrowed from England the highly 
developed industrial arts, they did not take over any of these 
pernicious cultural consequences. On the contrary, the borrowers 
were in the relatively archaic stage represented by the autocratic 
dynastic state; but they were also a people who were accustomed 
to frugality, who had a relatively inexpensive standard of living, 
who by long intellectual training were highly intelligent in adopt- 
ing and operating the new machines, and who had been trained in 
valuable habits of docility by a strong dynastic state. So the 
borrowers, unencumbered by English traditions and wasteful 
habits, were speedily able to outstrip the English themselves. 

Having explained Germany’s Industrial Revolution on these 
grounds, the author then undertakes to show that Germany’s re 
cent economic prosperity has not been because of, but in spite of, 
the Prussian-Imperial State policy. Except where the state has 
swept away barriers, state activity, he maintains, in regard to 
tariffs, railroads, colonies, military expenditures, and social legis- 
lation has tended to hinder rather than to advance Germany’s 
economic development. No doubt the dynastic state has greatly 
turned to its own profit the new technological arts to increase its 
own military efficiency with the very best warlike equipment. But 
in the end, he believes, even in Germany, the Industrial Revolution 
will tend to develop, as in England, that “mechanistic conception” 
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nines, forests; the expert-guided municipal government, the far- 
sighted planning of cities, the public appropriation of unearned 
ncrement. Everywhere we are shown ceficiency, economy, fore 
sight, single-minded zeal for the common good. The distribution 
phase of state socialism is even more noteworthy. We are shown 
how the worker is aided at every turn, trained in hand and head for 
is definite life work, assisted to find and keep that work, guarded 
against disease, cared for when ill, compensated for accident, 
enabled to employ his leisure profitably, and pensioned in old age. 
The story of German efficiency, thoroughness, unity, is not a new 
one. Whether the war has given fresh proof of superior efficiency, 


or has merely shown how in Germany, above all other powers, every 


force and institution has been perverted into preparation for war, 
s a point which may be left to neutral pens to discuss. There is 
comparatively little in Dr. Howe’s treatment that has not appeared 
elsewhere, notably in the writings of Mr. W. H. Dawson, to whom 
due acknowledgment is made. Yet in no other single book will one 
find so comprehensive and so able a summary and analysis of what 
the German state does for industry and for the citizen. The pre 
sentation is clear and well-balanced, and the author’s short, crisp 
sentences drive every point home. 

The query suggests itself whether Dr. Howe has not credited 
Germany’s economic progress too exclusively to the intervention 
of the state. One could hardly expect the author to recognize what 
few, if any, recognized before Dr. Veblen—the advantage ( the 
passing advantage) which Germany obtained in borrowing from 
Great Britain the technology of modern industry without the ham- 
pering conventionalities which surrounded it in the land of its birth. 
Other factors are more obvious. The title of the book is Socialized 
Germany, but it is of the state alone we hear, as if society and the 
state were one, even in Germany. There is not a word of individual 
efforts on the part of German business men, not a word of the car 
tels, or of the codperative societies, or land mortgage associations, 
and only passing reference to trade unions. There is no recognition 
of the fact that perhaps the greatest service the state has rendered 
German industry has been to disappear; that the blotting out of 
petty state lines and obstructive tariffs has been a service of first 
magnitude. The effect of the present tariff is not considered, 
though the Hansa League has raised very pertinent questions as 
to the value of this form of state aid. 

Again, too glowing a picture is presented. We are told that 
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(Florence: Tip. Domenicana. 1915. Pp. 26.) 
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1915. Pp. 501.) 


Cressy, E. An outline of industrial history, witih special reference to 
problems of the present day. (London: Macmillan. 1915. Pp. xiv, 
364. 3s. 6d.) 

An excellent summary of English economic history, distinguished 
from others by the subordination of earlier periods, and by a mors 
comprehensive and more detailed treatment of the past two centur- 
ies. Students will find it both interesting and instructive. 


DracHMANN, P. The industrial development and commercial policies 
of the three Scandinavian countries. Edited by H. Westercaarp. 
(Washington: Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, Divi 
sion of Economics and History. 1915. Pp. 124. $1.50.) 

The book consists of three chapters devoted respectively to Den- 
mark, Sweden, and Norway and giving a cursory review of the in- 
dustrial development and the tariff policies of each country during 
the past century. In these troublous war days, one feature stands 
out in this historical sketch, concerning the effects of the various 
wars during the nineteenth century: the countries described seem to 
have benefited as neutrals from the wars of other European countries, 
but suffered from industrial depression for decades following wars 
in which they participated as belligerents. 

N. I. Srone. 

Entscuerr, G. Die Industrie Bulgariens mit besonderer Beriick- 
sichtigung der Mehl- und Wollindustrie. (Ziirich: Rascher. 1915. 
Pp. 243.) 

Fowren, C. N. The national issues of 1916. (New York: Harper. 
1916. $1.50.) 
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WievpENFELD, C. Die deutsch-tiirkischen Wirtschaftsbeziehunqen und 
hre Entwicklungsméglichkeiten. (Munich: Duncker & Humblot 
1915. 2M.) 


Collections of the Minnesota Historical Society, vol. 15. (St. Paul 
Minn. Hist. Soc. 1915.) 


The Jews in the eastern war zone. (New York: Am. Jewish Com 
mittee. 1916. Pp. 120.) 

Proceedings of the State Historical Society of Wisconsin at its sixty 
second annual mecting held October 22, 1914. (Madison, Wis 
1915. Pp. 286.) 

Proceedings of the first Pan American financial conference, Washing 
ton, D. C., May 24 to 29, 1915, (Washington: Pan-American 
Union. 1916. #1.) 


Present-day industries in the United States; a study outline. Tenta 
tive edition. (White Plains, N. Y.: Wilson. 1915. 15c.) 


The work and wealth of Austria-Hungary. A series of articles 
surveying economic, financial and industrial conditions in the dual 
monarchy during the war. Introduction by R. L. Orcne tie. (Ber 
lin: Continental Times Co. 1916. Pp. 40.) 
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Bowker, W. H. The relation of the fertilizer industry to the agri 
cultural and industrial development of the country. Address de- 
livered at the twenty-second annual convention of the National 
Fertilizer Association, Hot Springs, Va., July 13, 1916. (New 
York: American Agricultural Chemical Co. 1915. Pp. 18.) 

Carver, T. N. Selected readings in rural economics. Selections and 
documents in economics, edited by W. Z. Rietey. (Boston: Ginn, 
1916. Pp. 974. $2.80.) 

To be reviewed. 

GitLettTe, J. M. Constructive rural sociology. Revised edition. (New 

York: Sturgis & Walton. 1915. Pp. xiii, 301. $1.60.) 
To be reviewed. 

Goutp, V. W. Government land in Florida, with general information, 
map showing location of vacant lands in the state and abstracts 
of the laws governing the acquirement of same. (De Land, Fla.: 
V. Ward Gould. 1916. Pp. 63. 25c.) 

Hoverstap, T. A. The Norwegian farmers in the United States, 
(Fargo, N, D.: Hans Jervell Pub. Co. 1915. Pp. 31.  50c.) 


Lane, C. H. Lessons on cotton for the rural common schools. Bull 
No. 294. (Washington: Dept Agri. 1915. Pp. 16.) 
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NEW BOOKS 

Catvert, A. F. Salt in Cheshire. (London: Van Nostrand. 1915 
Pp. 1240. $6.50.) 

Kettoce, R. S. The lumber industry. (New York: Ronald. 1915. 
Pp. 104. $1.) 

MippLeton, J. Statislics of the clay-working industries in the United 
States in 1914. Part Il of Mineral resources of the United States, 
calendar year, 1914. (Washington: U. S. Geolog. Survey. Pp 
$55 5 £8. ) 

lowie, H. C. The shoe in romance and history. (San Francisco 
A. Carlisle & Co. 1915. Pp. 24, illus.) 

Wooprorre, J. F. The rubber industry of the Amazon; and how the 
supremacy can be maintained. With a foreword on the Latin 
imerican Indian by Viscount Bryce. (New York: Stechert. 1915 
Pp. 435. $5.50.) 

Manufacture of gasoline and benzene-toluene from petroleum and 


other hydrocarbons. Bull. 114. Petroleum technology, 29. (Wash 
ington: Dept. of the Interior. 1916. Pp. xvii, 268.) 
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History and Economics of Transport. By Avam W. Kirk 
and Duprey Evans. (London: Sir Isaac Pil 
man and Sons, Ltd.; New York: D. Van Nostrand Company. 
N.d. Pp. ix, 338. $3.) 

Rise of Rail-Power in War and Conquest, 1833-1914. With 
a Bibliography. By Epwin A. Pratrr. (London: P. S. 
King and Son. 1915. Pp. xii, 405. 7s. 6d.) 

Designed as a textbook for the use of university students, The 
History and Economics of Transport presents in as simple and 
brief a manner as possible the major facts in the history of the 
evolution of modern transport, and the concomitant evolution of 
the complex economic problems which today are of such vital 
moment in the development of trade and industry. After an in 
troduction covering the early history of overland and canal trans 
port, and the economic problems associated therewith, the material 
is treated under three heads in separate sections of the book: The 
Railway in the United Kingdom and Abroad; Railway and Canal 
Economics ; Shipping and Ocean Transport. 


The most interesting chapters are those dealing with railway 


economics. This field is one in which controversy is rife and in 
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for the purpose of furthering military aims and conquests, but 
used commercially in time of peace; and commercial railways, used 
only incidentally in time of war. The history of these various 
types in their relation to actual warfare and to preparations for 
war is given for each of the important nations of Europe and for 
the United States, and the building and purposes of the strategic 
railways in Africa, Asia Minor, and elsewhere, is accorded ex 
tended treatment. Of especial interest are the chapters on Rail- 
way Ambulance ‘Transport, Strategic Railways, and the develop 
ment of special Railway ‘Troops. 

The work is well documented, and in treating of any country, 
the author, wherever possible, uses the works of native writers and 
the reports of the government in question to support his observa 
tions and conclusions. An excellent bibliography is appended. 

James Barpin. 


University of Virginia, 
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Boswortu, G. PF. Ships, shipping and fishing. With some account 
of our seaports and their industries. (london: Cambridge Univ. 
Press. 1915. Pp. 91. Is. 6d.) 


srowNSON, H. G. History of the Illinois Central Railroad to 1870. 


University of Illinois studies in the social sciences, vol. IV, nos 
8,4. (Urbana: Univ. of Illinois. 1916. Pp. 182. $1.25.) 


Davis, G. H. Economic advantages resulting from port develop 
ment. Address before the League of American Municipalities, Sept. 
28, 1915. (New Orleans, La.: Dameron-Pierson Co. 1915, Pp. 10.) 

DootitrLeE, F. W. Studies in the cost of urban transportation ser 
vice. (New York: Am. Elec. Ry. Assoc. 1916. Pp. xxiii, 467.) 

To be reviewed. 

ENGLANDER, O. Die Eisenbahnanschliisse. (Leipzig: Duncker & 
Humblot. 1915. Pp. 102. 3M.) 

Fisher, J. A. Railway accounts and finance. (London: George 
Allen; New York: Van Nostrand. 1916. $4.) 

Guster, F. Die Anfdnge der schweizerischen Eisenbahnpolitik auf 
Grundlage der wirtschaftlichen Interessen 1883-1852.  (Ziirich: 
Leeman. 1915. Pp. 362. 5.80 M.) 

Ketrcuum, E. S., editor. The traffic library. Application of tariffs 
within and from the official and Canadian classification territories. 
Pt. 1. (Chicago: Am. Commerce Assoc. 1915. Pp. xiii, 294.) 


Kiszter, T. L. The commodities’ clause. A treatise on the develop- 
ment and enactment of the commodities clause and its construction 
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Trade, Commerce, and Commercial Crises 
Commerce and Industry. By J. Russert Smirn. (New York: 
Henry Holt and Company. 1916. Pp. vi, 596. $1.40.) 
The general appearance of this little book, together with its 
profuse illustrations, graphs, and diagrams, leads to the conclu 
sion that it is intended for use in the vocational courses estab- 
lished in recent years by many high schools. Certainly it is too 
elementary for the college student or the general reader. Even 
for school boys the usefulness of a book may be doubted that 
compresses into so small a space a survey of the commerce and in- 
dustry of the whole world. “I have had to tell fewer facts,” says 
the author, “in order to leave space for the explanations. This 
makes less to remember, and more to understand.” It is question- 
able, however, whether a very condensed explanation is any less 
tax on the memory than the fact it relates to, and whether the 

understanding grasps one more easily than the other. 

It appears to the reviewer that the criticism here suggested 
applies to many of the vocational courses and the books called out 
by them, which seem to be growing popular. The effort to pro- 
vide a short road to knowledge so that school boys, and sometimes 
also college students, may be prepared in brief time for some 


special work leads to two evils. One is the omission of many 


things essential to thorough education; the other is a superficial 
and smattering training in the things that are retained. It may 
be said that even superficial knowledge is better than none at all. 
And this may be true; the fault lies in calling such knowledge an 
education, and in diverting the energies of pupils from more funda- 
mental studies by the unfulfilled promise of a special training. 

A few examples, taken at random from the present book, will 
illustrate the danger of too great condensation. On the first page 
we are startled to find that our meat and milk come from animals 
that eat each other as well as from those that eat plants! A few 
pages farther on we are told that primitive or savage peoples are 
such because of the stinginess of nature’s gifts to the land where 
they live, and not because of bad qualities they inherently possess. 
Would the author then attribute the condition of the Maoris and 
the American Indians, when discovered, to the climate or sterility 
of New Zealand and North America? If “it is a common mistake 
of historians to say that peoples have certain qualities inherently,” 
is it not equally misleading to give the unqualified implication that 
physical environment alone “in making the race has given the 
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000 members, and is growing rapidly. ‘The federation acts for all 
the unions with respect to legislative and general trade matters, 
while wages and grievances are handled in each district by a con 


ciliation board composed equally of representatives of the oper 


itors and of the miners, the former being chosen by the coal own 
ers’ associations, the latter by the miners’ district unions. In spite 
of the elaborate machinery provided, the whole system broke down 
in 1912, mainly because of the inadequate earnings of certain 
groups of miners, who, for various reasons, were prevented from 
earning a full day’s pay. The result was the national coal strike 
of 1912, when over 1,000,000 miners stopped work. The effect 
of the strike on industry was so severe that Parliament hastily 
passed a minimum wage act. This act established the principle 
for which the miners contended, a minimum below which wages 
should not fall. The actual minimum rates, however, were not 
specified in the act ; these were to be determined by district boards. 
The strike of 1912 resulted, also, in welding the Miners’ Federa 
tion into a much more compact body, so that today it is perhaps 
the strongest trade union in the country. 

In placing an estimate on this book it should be borne in mind 
that it is not intended to be a scholarly treatise; there are practi 
cally no references to sources, and the author states that he has not 
been able to verify all his statements. It is admittedly a popula: 
wccount, yet as such it has distinct limitations. It is altogether 
too detailed and too lengthy (there are 800 pages, not counting 
the appendix) for a popular narrative. 

Eviot Jones, 

State University of lowa. 
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Dicks, A, J. Trade and commerce. With some account of our 
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Cambridge Univ. Press. 1916. Pp. 102. 1s. 6d.) 


Dresster, W. Der europdische Schiffahrtsverkehr nach Australien. 
(Munich: 1915. Pp. xi, 190. 5M.) 

Hesse, A. and Grossman, H. Englands Handelskrieg und die chem 
ische Industrie. (Stuttgart: Enke. 1915. Pp. 304. 12M.) 


Laire, W. J., compiler. Laite’s commercial blue book for South 
Africa, 1915. A practical and comprehensive book of reference 
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Trade directory of Central America and the West Indies. Miscel- 
Janeous series, no. 22. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1915. Pp. 256.) 

Year Book of the Merchants’ Association of New York, 1915. (New 
York. 1915. Pp. 240.) 


Accounting, Business Methods, Investments and the 
Exchanges 
Sound Investmg. By Paut Cray. (New York: Moody’s Maga 
zine and Book Company. 1915. Pp. 371. $2.) 
Investments and Speculation. By Lovis Guentuer. (Chicago: 
LaSalle Extension University. 1916. Pp. 281.) 

The two books under review are among the latest additions to 
that great body of popular financial literature which has been 
almost wholly the growth of the last fifteen years. While the sup 
ply of “stupid people with stupid money” 
there is at least hope that first aid education for investors will in 


shows no sign of failing, 


time have some influence. Indeed, bond dealers are beginning to 
argue seriously that one reason for the increase in their business 
and the alleged relative falling off in savings bank deposits lies in 
the spread of investment education. However that may be, there 
is no lack today as there was a generation ago of popular, ac 
cessible manuals for the “small” investor. 

Much of the new literature on investment and stock market sub 
jects is hasty, temporary, weak, and unscientific. But as most of 
it lays heavy stress upon the cautions and precautions which in 
vestors should observe, the total effect can hardly fail to be both 
educational and beneficial. Few indeed are the books of this char- 
acter which would not save thousands of the unsophisticated from 
serious losses, if the facts presented were both perused and acted 
upon. Whether from this early crop of ephemeral and sketchy 
books and booklets will arise a really serious and important work 


on the principles of investment remains to be seen. The reviewer 
can not but feel that with the work recently done in such closely 
allied and collateral fields as are represented by Ripley’s Rail- 
roads: Finance and Organization and Dewing’s Corporate Pro- 
motions and Reorganizations, an equally careful student will soon 
take up in the same way the subject, perhaps more difficult be- 


cause broader and more vague, of investments in general. 
Perhaps the main weakness of the popular books on investment 

is that their treatment is not severe and fundamental enough to 

keep them “up to date” for more than a few months. Several 
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at all, a strange omission indeed. Mr. Guenther affords an excel- 
lent account, considering the space at his disposal, of farm loans 
and mortgages, city real estate, and land booms. Neither of the 
writers touches upon that large and important class of securities, 
savings and loan shares. A slight but concrete feature of Mr. 
Guenther’s book is the inclusion of a complete list of railroad 
guaranteed stocks. 

In places the arrangement of material in Investments and Specu 
lation is almost grotesquely illogical. For instance, three chap 
ters on Pools and Manipulation, the Promoter’s Place in Finance, 
and the Get-Rich-Quick-Lure are placed between a chapter on 
Panics and one on Business Barometers. Another even moré 
curious juxtaposition is the placing of a chapter on the Mystery 
of a Balance Sheet between those on Efforts to Prevent Specula 
tion and the Nature of the Exchanges. 

Mr. Guenther has edited for some years a financial publication 
which excels in the exposure of worthless, stock jobbing enter 
prises. As might be expected his chapters on these subjects make 
interesting reading. 

Arsert W. Arwoop. 


Scientific Management and Labor. By Roserr Hoxie. 
(New York: D. Appleton and Company. 1915. Pp. x, 
302. $1.50.) 


This book “is based upon an investigation of scientific manag 


ment in its relations to labor,” made by the writer and certain 


collaborators for the United States Commission on Industrial 
Relations. The greater part of the volume is taken up with the 
appendices, exhibiting in the main the mechanism of the investi- 
gation, which includes “The labor claims of scientific manage 
ment... ,” “The trade union objections to scientific manag 
ment,” “Vital points at issue between scientific management and 
labor . . .” and the voluminous “Questionnaire” (105 pages) 
sent to industrial establishments to collect data in addition to 
that obtained by personal visit. Little use was made of the 
“Trade union objections” or of the “Vital points at issue” in the 
investigation ; and “designated” scientific management shops wer 
tested by the “Labor claims of scientific management according 
to Mr. Frederick W. Taylor.” This document is the distinctive 
organon of the investigation ; scientific management is not compared 
(except incidentally) with the practice in other shops, but with 
these “claims.” 
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standardization of operations which obtains under scientific man- 
agement makes for greater stability than exists generally in 
industry, and affords unusual opportunity for definiteness of 
contract. There is nothing inherently inimical to collective bar- 
gaining in scientific management principles and practice other 
than that it is difficult for a union, most of whose members are 
outside scientific management shops, to legislate for unfamiliar 
conditions; other than that it is difficult for a union to keep 
up its membership in a shop where workmen receive at the hands 
of the management exceptionally high pay and satisfactory gen- 
eral conditions of employment; and other than that it is difficult 
for unions to give up their propensities toward leveling. Scientific 
management does stand for differentiation of labor—the discon- 
tinuance of old style “herding” of labor. If unionists will consent 
to a sufficiently differentiated collective bargain there will be no 
conflict with scientific management. The fight is on, however, 
with those who hold to the principle of the “solidarity of labor.” 
And this belief in the “solidarity of labor” is on the whole the 
attitude of mind of the writer of the book. Throughout there 
runs a quasi-syndicalist assumption of the virtual part-owner- 
ship of labor in industry; and hence the main indictment of the 
whole situation is not that individual workmen are oppressed 
under scientific management methods, but that “industrial de- 
mocracy” has a hard time of it. An indication of the preposses- 
sions with which the investigator and his two associates approached 
their task seems to be given in the following, taken from “Con- 
clusions resulting from the investigation,” which was signed by 
all three and presented with the “Report” to the commission. 
Neither organized or unorganized labor finds in scientific manage- 
ment any adequate protection to its standards of living, any progres- 
sive means for industrial education, or any opportunity for industrial 
democracy by which labor may create for itself a progressively 
efficient share in efficient management. And therefore, as unorganized 
labor is totally unequipped to work for these human rights, it be- 
comes doubly the duty of organized labor to work unceasingly and 
unswervingly for them, and, if necessary, to combat an industrial 
development which not only does not contain conditions favorable 
to their growth, but, in many respects, is hostile soil.” (Appendix I.) 
The reader of this book should bear in mind that scientific 
management is in politics and that attempts are being made to 
secure hostile legislation: and he should ask himself whether its 
effect as a whole will not be to further such legislation. Even if 
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book, even though the outcome of such a faulty investigation, al 
together condemns scientific management in its relation to labor. 
There is a good deal that is commendatory, not only in that 
section called “Possible benefits of scientific management to labor 
ind to society,” but also here and there throughout the book. 
Indeed, the reviewer can not recall a book wherein he has ob 
served such a marked blowing hot and blowing cold on almost 
every page. What is to be regretted most of all is that this in 
vestigation undertaken at public expense will probably fail of 
its socially most useful opportunity. The scientific management 
movement, heretofore too exempt from criticism for its good, 
may be deprived of the full benefit it should receive by reason 
of just resentment. 
W. Mixter. 
Sheffield Scientific School. 


The Elements of Industrial Management. By J. Russev. Smirn. 
(Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 1915. Pp. 291. 
$2.00.) 

This is an elementary book on business policy and industrial 
management growing out of the author’s course at the Wharton 
School, published for the benefit of “young men who are at work 
and have not the prospect of attending this kind of a college.” 

The book includes chapters on the nature and purpose of or 
ganization, the rise of modern industry and the labor problem, 
types of organization, especially the partnership and the corpora 
tion, the causes of failure in business, the advantages of large 
scale production, overhead charges, dumping, standardization, 
how big an enterprise should be, location of industry and of a 
factory, the model factory town (Letchworth), the model factory, 
the quality of labor, employment, standardization in labor and 
labor conditions, wages, control of the working force, reorganiz 
ing works, symbols and records, and the relation of industrial 
management to economic organization in general. 

To cover such a field, the book is necessarily sketchy. The 
author makes no effort to develop new ideas nor to discuss fully 
the many controverted questions of modern management. It is 


evidently a review of certain of the literature of the subject. The 
selection and arrangement show that the writer is strongly in 
fluenced by recent movements, especially that known as scientific 


management, though it must be said that quite irreconcilable views 
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sible to the commissary department,” is one of the many indica- 
tions in current management literature that the terms “responsi- 
bility” and “authority” are still in need of clear definition. Evi- 
dently the responsibility of a director for policy, of an administra- 
tor for details, of an executive for the execution of orders, of a 


route clerk for determining the sequence of operations, of a book- 
keeper for accuracy, and of a stockkeeper for the faithful guar- 
dianship and the efficient handling of stores, are widely varying 


“responsibilities.” Here is a chance for some bright young man 
with nothing else to do, 

It is hardly useful to point out the many inconsistencies of the 
work, inasmuch as they at least bring before the student conflict- 
ing views. We may also perhaps excuse the too frequent use of 
slang and the omission of acknowledgment to sources whose arti- 
cles are rather fully abstracted without citation of authority, in 
view of the fact that the book is intended for “popular” consump 
tion. This fact, however, does not excuse the absence of a selected 
and classified bibliography, which would add greatly to the value 


of the book. 


C. Berrranp THompson. 


Productive Advertismg. By Hernert W. Hess. (Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Company. 1915. Pp. xv, 358. $2.50.) 
This is a textbook for a general course of instruction in adver 
tising. It contains 23 chapters averaging 15 pages in length, a 
table of contents, and an index. The subject-matter embodies the 
history of advertising, the psychology of advertising, the mechani- 
cal make-up, trade-marks, the advertising campaign, media, the 
advertising agency, the English of advertising, letter writing, 
economic and social implications of advertising, etc. Needless to 
say the author has not treated this wide range of subjects in de- 
tail. This, however, is commendable from the teacher’s point of 
view, for while Professor Hess states the essential facts and prin 
ciples in brief compass he does not usurp the teacher’s function, 
which is to explain, illustrate, and develop these with the class. 
In every chapter there are carefully selected illustrations that 
illuminate the thought. At the end of each chapter are questions, 
so selected as to review the chapter and to stimulate constructive 
thinking; problems, the solution of which will ground the student 
both in the principles presented and in their application; and 
citations of collateral readings. In these references the page num- 

bers should be given, otherwise the student will not read them. 
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ing Workmen, Principles, Results of Task Work, Production and 


le 


ales. Much of the material is familiar to those who have read 
Mr. Gantt’s Work, Wages and Profits and his numerous periodical 
irticles. The restatement in this series summarizes the author’s 
views and experience to date, and marks a progressive broadening 

f interest from production exclusively to selling and distribution 
ind an increasing tendency to generalize from his experience. 

The old bias still crops out, however, in such statements as 

his: “The central idea of all industry is production and all our 

«forts should be bent on producing as efficiently as possible.” Re 
ferring then to merchandizing he says: “The buyer . . . has his 
function as a distributor, which is very different from that of the 
producer; the two have had but little in common.” But on the 
next page is this: “The problems of production and selling are 

reality very closely linked.” ‘Then follows a general discussion 

certain selling problems, in which Mr. Gantt naively discovers 
such laws as: “If we produce an article for which there is a large 
command, and sell it for a price which most people can afford to 
pay, the cost of selling that article in large quantities will be ex 
tremely small.” Mr. Gantt italicizes this statement. The propo 
sition is illustrated from the experience of the Ford automobile 
with reference to which he says: ‘This example seems to refute 
the theory held by so many business men that a high selling pric« 
is necessary to large profits.” This discovery is followed by an 
other to the effect that variations in the demand for consumable 
commodities in response to changes in price differ according to 
whether the commodities are necessities, luxuries, or conveniences ; 
and this is neatly illustrated by a simple chart labeled “Effect of 
selling price on consumption.” 

Throughout the lectures, the author pays his respects to finan 
ciers and merchants and incidentally to economists for their fail 
ure to solve outstanding industrial problems and for their 
responsibility for most industrial evils. ‘*Books on political econ 
omy are all very well,” he says, “but in most cases they were 
written before the advent of modern industrialism, or by people 
who have too many times studied it from the academic standpoint.” 
The only way out of the difficulty is to put our reliance on the 
engineer: “He is the only man who spans the whole gap between 
the capitalist and the working man and knows the mental attitude 
and necessities of each. It is on his shoulders, therefore, that 
must fall the burden of harmonizing their interests.” 

A due regard for Mr. Gantt’s professional bias in favor of the 
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engineer and his a} rity with the problems, meth 
ods, and work of fir unts, and economists will enable 
one to understand ent deficiencies in his treatment of 
industrial problems. |! ple, the statement on which he lays 
greatest emphasis suthority to issue an order in- 
volves the responsil that it is properly executed.” It 
would be hard to ove 1e and significance of this as 
applied to the adn concerned with the detailed 
execution of polici ill no degree of perfection in 
administration will to succeed which is based on 
mistaken policies. ‘I und execute policies is not the 
function of the admi f the director; and the ablest 
directors are rarely y the details of administration 
so well that they can ble for seeing that the details 
are properly executed in limitations as they are, the 
director must rely f 1.dministrator. 

Granting that tl ils primarily with industrial ad 
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This is not a sci an exposition of scientific 
management. It is ‘ ture” for the guidance of men 
young or old who are ens the administration of industrial 
enterprises, and as su ghly commended. 


C. Bertranp THOMPSON. 


The Economics of Re H. Nystrom. (New York: 
The Ronald Press | 1915. Pp. xi, 407. $2.00.) 

The dual aim of tl! present fact material” and 
“to suggest construc the subject of retail dis 
tribution.” Neither sy task. Fact material 
about retailing is diffi unless one has more time 
and larger opportunit ite it than is common. Con- 
structive thinking on a tricate as this and so diffi- 


cult to understand com} n its least complex forms) 
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is rare and is not easily kept within the limits set upon it by 
the facts. 

Mr. Nystrom has performed both of his tasks well. His facts 
are full and accurate. They evidently represent the fruits of 
his special investigations into various retail problems, which 
have been made public in his testimony before congressional com- 
mittees and elsewhere. They also bear evidence of having been 
enriched by his work in extension lectures and merchants’ short 
course work in western states while he was connected with the 
universities of Wisconsin and Minnesota. A further service is 
rendered in the suggestions for constructive thinking which grow 
out of the use of the facts in connection with underlying and 
accepted principles of economics. 

The book opens with a discussion of merchandise distribution 
and the distributive system, including a statement of some of 
the most pressing problems of the retail distributing system, 
followed by a survey of the development of the system itself and 
a brief sketch of the history of the meager literature on the 
subject. The twelve succeeding chapters are made up chiefly 
of the fact material to which Mr. Nystrom refers in his preface. 
After a consideration of the consumer as one of the factors 
controlling the present system comes a group of chapters which 
outline the present status of retailing, particularly in relation to 
the principal items of expense—such as wages of sales people, 
and rent. These lead to a discussion of wages and rent which 
puts certain familiar economic problems before the reader in an 
entirely new dress. ‘The same service is performed by the chap- 
ter on How Retail Prices are Fixed. Separate chapters are 
devoted to the department store, the chain store, and the mail 
order house; and the effect of each upon competitive conditions 
in retail distribution is made clear. 

Chapters 15 to 19 deal with certain of the more complex 
economic problems involved in the operation of modern processes 
of retail distribution. A chapter on Price Maintenance leads 
directly to a consideration of the problem of inside prices. The 
other chapters in this group cover the live questions: Are there 
too many retail stores? public regulation of retail business; and 
the ideal retailing system. 

Opportunities for constructive thought are by no means con- 
fined to these final chapters. For example, chapter 11, which 
strictly speaking belongs in the “fact material” section of the 
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process by which this is to be achieved, he intimates, will include 
not only an ascertainment and examination of the facts by de- 
tached scientists but a real spreading of scientific knowledge 


and sound scientific principles among those who are actively en- 


gaged in the business. Any such program as this obviously puts 


a new and large responsibility upon those educational institutions 
which are undertaking the preparation of men for business. There 
‘s abundant evidence that these institutions are responding to this 
new responsibility. 
T. CHERINGTON. 
Harvard School of Business Administration. 
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dealing with various legal remedies and processes affecting the 
creditor, such as garnishment or attachment, mechanies lien, chattel 
mortgages, as well as the exemptions to which debtors are entitled, 
are summarized state by state. Likewise are given synopses of stat 
laws concerning certain fraudulent practices of debtors—use of 
fictitious names, the sale of stocks of goods in bulk, worthless checks, 
and false statements. Here may be mentioned also the summaries 
of the uniform negotiable instruments law, the statutes of frauds, and 
the laws concerning arrest in civil cases. State laws concerning the 
rights of married women, trusts, and foreign corporations are not 
neglected. The national bankruptcy act is taken up in detail, and a 
list of references is appended. H. R.T. 


Harvard system of accounts for retail grocers; explanation of the 
profit and loss statement. Bulletin of business research. (Cam 
bridge: Harvard Univ. 1916. Pp. 24. 50c.) 
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Labor. Library of factory management, vol. IV. (Chicago: A. W. 
Shaw Co. 1915. Pp. 216. 43.) 

This book is a compilation of articles and contributions on various 
topics relating to the handling of labor in the factory. A number of 
the contributors are executives in different industries; others are 
writers on the staffs of certain engineering periodicals ; and a few 
of the contributions come from efficiency engineers. The book 
is well arranged and is as continuous as could be expected of a 
compilation. The subject is not exhaustively treated, and the eco- 
nomic side of the problem is wholly avoided; but still the book is 
verv helpful from a practical viewpoint. 

While in the main the statements of fact are correct, there are 
occasional errors and ambiguities. For example: in discussing piece 
payment systems, the bonus system in particular, it is stated that 
“one weak point of the bonus system” is that “It does not 
provide for increasing automatically the reward when the standard 
has been exceeded.” As usually and correctly applied, the bonus is 
not fixed, but is so arranged that the more work done by the workman 
after attaining the standard, the more pay he receives. The mis 
statement is excusable, however, for there is a fairly general lack 
of knowledge on this point. The criticism proceeds to state that 
there is no “commensurate rewarding of a workman for increments in 
his efficiency short of the standard.” This is, as a rule, correct; the 
underlying idea is that to earn high wages a definite, high standard 
must be attained, and the high wages are offered as an incentive to 
reach it. While no reward above day-rate is given for any increase 
between ordinary output and the standard, it should be noted that 
neither is there any deduction from day-rate for not reaching the 
standard. 

Detailed descriptions of time-keeping systems are given, which 
should prove helpful: the list is a long one, and, although one of the 
best is omitted, those which are given are all good. There is a very 
interesting chapter on the introduction of a new system of payment in 
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Synopsis of decisions and recommendations relating to special accounts. 
(Washington: Assoc. Am. Ry. Accounting Officers. 1915. 75c.) 


1915 C. P. A. problems and solutions, vol. 2. (New York: Ronald Press. 
1915. Pp. 375. $3.) 
Gives examinations of Illinois, May, 1915; New York, June, 1915; 
Massachusetts, Oct., 1915; and Missouri, December, 1914. 


Capital and Capitalistic Organization 


The Prevention and Control of Monopolies. By W. Jeruro 
Brown. (New York: E. P. Dutton and Company. 1915. 
Pp. xix, 198. $2.25.) 

The author of this book is (or was in 1912 when the reviewer 
made his acquaintance) a professor of law in the University of 
Adelaide, South Australia, although, strangely enough, his aca- 
demic position does not appear among his other honors listed on 
the title-page. In Australia he is well and favorably known as a 
careful scholar and a popular lecturer and writer on socio-legal 
topics. In 1912 he was appointed to succeed Sir John Gordon as 
chairman of a Royal Commission on the Australian Sugar In- 
dustry, an industry in which the Colonial Sugar Refining Company 
occupies much the same position as that held by the Standard Oil 
Company in the oil business of this country. As he had long been 


a student of the problem of monopoly this practical experience 
served to supplement his academic studies and adds greatly to the 
value of his conclusions in the work now before us. 

Professor Brown’s approach to the problem of monopoly is 
bound to appear to most readers a peculiar one. He devotes 
nearly one fifth of his book to a consideration of the claims of 


syndicalism. This is because of no sympathy with the theories 
or methods of this peculiar philosophy but rather because he be 
lieves that the monopolistic power exercised by trusts and com- 
bines affords “a colour of plausibility to the propaganda of 
syndicalism.” “So long as organized society provides no means 
for insuring that monopoly prices shall be fair and reasonable, the 
syndicalist has at hand a weapon of incalculable power.” 

The earlier chapters of the book deal for the most part with 
certain suggested methods of preventing monopolistic control, 
viz., limitation of corporate size, publicity, legislative regulation 
and administrative supervision of competition, public competition 
and limitation of profits. The first of these methods he considers 
inexpedient (at least outside the United States); to the next two 
he grants the possibility of partial success; and to the last two 
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Rievey, W. Z. Trusts, poois, and corporations. Revised edition. 
(Boston: Ginn. 1916. Pp. xxxiii, 872. $2.75.) 


Labor and Labor Organizations 


The Boycott in American Trade Unions. By Leo Wotmay. 
Johns Hopkins University Studies in Historical and Political 
Science, Series XXXIV, No. 1. (Baltimore: The Johns 
Hopkins Press. 1916. Pp. vii, 148. $1.25.) 

The quarter-million-dollar fine in the Danbury Hatters’ case 
and the recent Clayton amendment to the Sherman anti-trust law 
have combined to make Dr. Wolman’s monograph of particular 
interest and value. In this, the second book thus far published in 
English on the boycott, Dr. Wolman tells for the first time the 
story of this labor device as gleaned from the monthlies, conven- 
tion proceedings, and other literature of various national and 
international unions. His study is an admirable complement to 
former researches. ‘The special contribution of the book is the 
analysis of the boycott on materials. 

After describing the nature of the boycott and sketching the 
history of its employment in this country, Dr. Wolman discusses 
it length boycotts on materials and boycotts on commodities. The 
former consists of “an appeal to organized labor to reject certain 
commodities on which or with which they are asked to labor.” 
These are waged, according to the author, either through a desire 
to secure work for unionists or to help less fortunate workers. 
Boycotts on prison-made goods, formerly of frequent occurrence, 
were largely motived by the first consideration. The boycotts of 
the Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners on non-union trim, 
have had, on the other hand, as their primary objects the better 
ing of the conditions of the men, women and children of the mills. 
That such boycotts have frequently been attended with distinct 
success is indicated by the result of those waged in New York 
City, where 189 of the 230 woodworking mills were reported as 
organized twelve years after the commencement of the boycotting 
campaign. 

Certain tendencies, the author declares, are leading to the disuse 
of boycotts on materials. Among them are legal interference and 
popular opposition to sympathetic strikes. The more inclusive 
methods of trade union organization and the development of trade 
federations are, on the other hand, tending to make these boycotts 
more frequent and effective. Boycotts on commodities are em- 
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organizing the workers is not more than usually difficult. Nor 
should it be assumed that, once industry is fairly well organized, 
the boycott has no further legitimate function to perform. In 
one or two instances Dr. Wolman’s definitions might also be called 
into question. In the early part of the book, for instance, he 
defines a secondary boycott as, “a combination to withdraw patron- 
age from a person in order to force that person’ in turn to with- 
draw his patronage” from the boycotted firm. However, a 
secondary boycott may arise when mere persuasion is used to 
induce a third party to cease relations with the boycotted firm, 
unaccompanied by threats of withdrawal or actual withdrawal of 
patronage. 

A more complete utilization of the reports on the boycotts of 
the New York, Wisconsin, and Illinois bureaus of labor of the 
eighties and nineties and of the numerous significant legal pro- 
ceedings, and a more detailed examination of the ability of the 
boycott to function when waged against the great modern corpo 
ration would have made the monograph of even greater value as a 
guide book on this big problem of the labor world. 

Harry W. Lar er. 


The Helper and the American Trade Unions. By Joun H. Asu- 
wortH. Johns Hopkins University Studies in Historical and 
Political Science, Series XX XIII, No. 3. (Baltimore: The 
Johns Hopkins Press. 1915. Pp. iv, 184. $1.00.) 

This intensive study of the helper and the trade union is based, 
largely, upon trade union documents, personal correspondence, and 
experience. In his introduction the author defines the term 
“helper,” and differentiates him from the apprentice and from 
other subordinate workers. Characteristics of helpers suggested 
by previous writers are not sufficiently explicit to identify him. 
(a) Helpers are older than apprentices, (b) they are restricted to 
unskilled work, (c) they do not use the tools of the journeyman, 
(d) they are not under the jurisdiction of the union. The unfail- 
ing marks of a real helper are two: (1) “He is employed to promote 
the work of another”; (2) “he is supervised in his work to some ex- 
tent by the mechanic whom he assists.” The apprentice, on the con- 
trary, is engaged primarily to learn a trade. The “essential dif- 
ference between the two classes . . . lies in the purpose of em- 
ployment.” The helper may be separated from other subordinate 
workers, because the latter are not under “subjection . . . to the 
authority of a fellow workman.” 
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tinct groups such as the documentary materials suggest. For ex 


ample, “berkshires” and apprentices in the iron molding industry 


formed distinct classes of workers. Historically they represented 
separate groups and were so classified by journeymen and by em- 
ployers. In practice, at least in some localities, they were hopelessly 
confused. It appears that, in such cases, there was little if any dis 
tinction from the point of view of the “purpose of employment,” in 
the supervision exercised by Journeymen, or as to the opportunities 
of each to learn the trade. “Bucks” were sometimes counted when 
checking up the number allowed under apprentice rules, while the 
service rendered by the son who as an apprentice was taught the 
trade by his father was not different from that performed by the 
“berkshire” serving another journeyman. At times this break- 
down of the two systems seems to have been more or less general. 
Is it possible that when the helper expected promotion and hoped 
ultimately to gain entrance to the trade and to command the 
standard rate, that the helper system was regarded not only as a 
method whereby journeymen obtained unskilled service, but also as 
a means of recruiting the trade? In such cases the “purpose of 
employment” of the two classes of service did not differ greatly in 
actual practice, and the “essential difference” between the systems 
became somewhat obscure. 

To what extent does the helper system exist in modern industry ? 
Since the helper served a “skilled journeyman” and the apprentice 
was also taught by the mechanic, both of these systems have de 
clined with the passing of this skilled worker. In the machinist’s 
industry, where the helper has been “of the greatest concern” to 
the union, few helpers and still fewer apprentices are found. Work 
ers are engaged to perform specific tasks. ‘They are termed 
machinists, are paid the standard rate for their class, and are 
accepted by the union. An “industry” has supplanted a “trade.” 

This monograph is by far the best study made of the subject 
and is in every way a substantial piece of work. 

James M. Mor tey. 

Brown University. 


Studies in Vocational Diseases. 1. The Health of Garment Work 
ers, by J. W. Scuerescuewsky. Il. The Hygienic Con- 
ditions of Illumination in Workshops of the Women’s Garment 
Industry, by J. W. Scnerescnewsky and D. H. Twex. 
Public Health Bulletin No. 71. (Washington: U. S. Public 
Health Service. May, 1915. Pp. 224; plates, charts. $0.40.) 
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group of 39 workshops containing 45 workrooms, the illumination 


being determined upon the working planes in connection with 8 
trade-processes. The principles underlying natural and artificial 
illumination are stated and illustrated, after which the details of 
the investigation, with elaborate charts and illustrations, are 
given. In general, departures from correct principles in illumi 
nation were present in a little over half of the working planes 
measured. The raising of the minimum standards for the differ- 
ent factors in illumination is another commendable conclusion, 
and in keeping with the contentions of illuminating engineers and 
the recent discoveries in artificial lighting. One appendix gives 
a striking example of the effects of rearranging the work planes 
in a workshop in which, previously, daylight illumination was less 
than 1 foot-candle over about 2/3 of the floor space, whereas, 
after rearrangement, it was at least 5 foot-candles over all, and, 
further, showed presence of a considerable area of unused floor 
space. This part of the book might well be taken in conjunction 
with the rather extensive First Report of the Departmental Com- 
mittee on Lighting in Factories and Workshops, issued by the 
Home Office of Great Britain (1915, 3 vols.). 

Shereschewsky and Tuck’s work is very opportune in the pro- 
gress of the development of the greater conservation of energies in 
this country through proper industrial hygiene. 

Emery R. Hayuursr. 


Women in Modern Industry. By B. L. Hurcurns. (London: G. 
Bell and Sons, Ltd.; New York: The Macmillan Company. 
1915. Pp. xix, 915. $1.25.) 

A volume on women in industry by the woman who has written 
the history of factory legislation in England will be welcomed by 
those interested in problems connected with the employment of 
women. The scope of this new book by Miss Hutchins is not very 
accurately described by the title. It is confined quite definitely 
to a study of the effect of the “industrial revolution” upon women’s 
work (using the words “industrial revolution” in their “broader 
sense, not as an event of the late eighteenth century but as a con 
tinuous process still actively at work”) and to the study of the 
relation of women to the trade union movement. The book also 
contains a brief but scholarly summary of the history of the em 
ployment of women in England before the Industrial Revolution. 
There are many controversial points connected with the effects of 
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have thought themselves informed, for it discloses what has, un- 
observed, grown to be a “widespread custom of so-called home 
work” in connection with many industries throughout the state, 
especially in the manufacture of wearing apparel, jewelry and 
silverware, paper goods, sporting goods, and celluloid goods. At 
the present time home work is licensed only in the clothing trade. 
A pertinent question therefore arises as to conditions under which 
such work is carried on where it is entirely unregulated. 

It is interesting to note in Miss Kingsbury’s preface how her 
own point of view became completely reversed by the facts brought 
out by this investigation. From a believer in the “possibility of 
a return to domestic production” through “home work” she be- 
came a supporter of total prohibition of home work. 

Briefly summarized, the report puts the following facts beyond 
controversy: (1) A very low average wage obtains in home work. 
Fifty per cent of home workers earn less than 8 cents an hour, 
which means less than $4.32 for a 54-hour week; and 22 per cent 
earn less than 5 cents an hour, or less than $2.70 a week. (2) Em- 
ployment is extremely irregular and (3) of such character that 
it offers no direct competition to factory workers. (4) Child 
labor is a conspicuous feature, one fifth of all workers being under 
fourteen years of age; (5) the majority, three fifths, however, are 
married women who take this means of adding something to the 
regular family income. (6) Very few families actually depend 
upon home work for a living, only 36 out of 1450. Most house- 
holds have other adequate source of income and regard earnings 
from home work as supplementary only. (7) Living conditions 
in these homes were almost universally reported to be good. 

Home work, in Massachusetts, therefore, is not characterized 
by the evils of sweated industries found elsewhere, notably in Eng 
land and New York where numbers of women in congested districts 
gain a precarious livelihood working for very low wages and ex- 
cessively long hours “in a state of economic exploitation.” Never- 
theless, it already shows tendencies that portend no good for the 
future. Low wages, long hours, child labor, and uncertain sani 
tary and health conditions are already present. Home work is 
today an unskilled monotonous process “in no way tending to re- 


habilitate production in the home whereby women may evade 


economic parasitism.” The educative values of a handicraft are 
totally lacking. 
Under these conditions a laissez faire policy is deemed indefensi- 
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vice has nothing of the spectacular about it and is too little re- 
garded by the general public, for only on the basis of such pains- 
taking investigation can a sound constructive public policy be 
built. The present study is especially timely not only for Massa- 
chusetts in showing her her problem before she has a developed 
“evil” to combat but equally sounds a warning and sets an ex 


ample to other industrial states facing similar economic tendencies. 
Saray S. W. WaLpEN. 


New Haven, Conn. 


The Relation of Irregular Employment to the Living Wage for 
Women. By Irenet Oscoop Anprews. Prepared for the 
New York Factory Investigation Commission in coéperation 
with the American Association on Unemployment. Fourth 
Report of the New York Factory Investigating Commission, 
Vol. II, pp. 497-635. (Albany. 1915.) 

Unemployment among Women in Department and Other Retail 
Stores of Boston. Bulletin of the United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, No. 182. (Washington. 1916. Pp. 72.) 

Regularity of Employment in the Women’s Ready-to-Wear Gar- 
ment Industries. Bulletin of the United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, No. 183. (Washington. 1916. Pp. 155.) 

These three studies show the difficulties connected with the pro- 
motion of the ends sought by the minimum wage laws which have 
been enacted in eleven states. Mrs. Andrews’ well-organized 
compilation of material found in previous investigations, the Labor 

Bureau study of pay-rolls representing 150,000 workers in 500 

establishments engaged in what is generally recognized as a sea- 

sonal trade, as well as the intensive study of one occupation where 
employment has been believed to be fairly regular, all produce 
evidence showing that more menacing evils than the inadequacy 
of the weekly wage are in need of attention. As the policy of 
retaining competent workers on part-time is generally adopted, 
many industries in which women are largely employed show sea 
sonal fluctuations not alone in the numbers engaged but also in 
the amounts earned by those kept on the pay-rolls. Nor is ir- 
regularity of employment the only serious condition revealed by 
these studies. The amazing amount of shifting from one industry 
to another must promote the inefficiency that justifies the argu- 
ments of those economists who insist that it is impossible to en- 
force the payment of an unearned wage. Yet thorough training 
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Unemployment Survey, 1914-1915. American Labor Legislation 
Review, Vol. V, No. 3 (Nov., 1915). (New York: Ameri- 
can Association for Labor Legislation. 1915. Pp. 157. $1.) 

Report of the Ontario Commission on Unemployment. Parts | 
to IV and Appendix. (Toronto: Legislative Assembly of 
Ontario. 1916. Pp. 334.) 

The Unemployed in Philadelphia. By Josern H. Wiurts. ( Phila- 
delphia: Department of Public Works. 1915. Pp. 170.) 

These three reports represent three distinct types of writing on 
the problem of unemployment. The Unemployment Survey of 
the American Association of Labor Legislation is the most com- 
mon and the traditional form of American writing on the subject. 

It is an uncritical record of all the various attempts and near- 

attempts to care for the unemployed during the depression of 

1914-1915. Quite the opposite is the report of the Ontario Com- 

mission. Here we have a critical analysis of the available data on 

unemployment with generalizations as to underlying causes and 
recommendations based on these generalizations. The report of 

Mr. Willits emphasizes responsibility of employers, and represents 

the latest development in the literature of the subject. It takes up 

the cry of the efficiency engineers, urging employers to regularize 


their work, systematize methods of hiring and discharge, and by 
these means make work more steady. 


“For the first time, on a country-wide scale, community efforts 
were unified and directed into practical channels through some- 
thing more than ephemeral organization,” says the report of the 
Association for Labor Legislation. And “in order that the pain- 
ful lessons of the winter of 1914-1915 may be utilized and not for- 
gotten—in the belief that it is the light of practical experience 
which still guides most leaders along the path of social progress” 

the report of the association was published. It gathers together 
the estimates of the number of unemployed in various cities 
throughout the country, and summarizes the special investigations 
made by committees, civic bodies, and by the government. It 
describes the forms of emergency relief, employment offices, public 
work, and regularization of industry by employers adopted in 
different places; and ends with a set of “standard recommenda- 
tions on measures to be taken and to be avoided in the relief and 
prevention of unemployment.” 

One wonders how much value there is in a compilation like this. 
The depression of 1914-1915 was not unique in stimulating relief 
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speculative purposes. Regulation of immigration, special meas 


ures for dealing with unemployed women, and vocational training 
are urged as means of dealing with the personal causes of unem- 
ployment. And subsidies to unions or other organizations of 
workers who have out-of-work benefits is recommended as the best 
form of unemployment insurance. 

All of Part I of this report deals with the analysis of the data 
collected by the commission, its conclusions and recommendations. 
Parts II, III, and IV give the facts. On this side of the Atlantic 
we have had so few attempts at seriously analyzing the facts of 
unemployment that this report is decidedly welcome. 


Mr. Willits’ report on The Unemployed in Philadelphia has a 
frontispiece which every student of the problem of unemployment 
should see. It shows a revolving board with workers jumping on 
and being thrown off, and the legend says: “The Industrial 
Roulette Wheel—Off Again—On Again—Fired Again.” The 
author intended this as a rebuke to employers who have a large 
“turnover” of labor due to needless discharging and hiring of men. 
But it would be well if we substituted this picture for the ordinary 
one of “The Army of the Unemployed” when we do our thinking 
on unemployment in general; for this industrial roulette wheel 
accurately describes the problem, while the “standing army of the 
unemployed” is a fiction. 

The Philadelphia report contains some excellent studies of ir 
regularity of employment in specific industries, particularly in the 
textile industry. Facts showing the changes in industry which 
make for irregularity are interestingly and graphically presented. 
The numerous charts illustrating irregularity of employment add 
greatly to the value of the report. 

For the purpose he has in hand, the author’s assumption that 
employers must take the leading part in dealing with unemploy- 
ment is no doubt justifiable. He wants to interest the employer 
of labor in making his work more steady; so he writes: “Unem- 
ployment is a problem of industry; and as such can only effectively 
be handled by those in charge of industry: employers.” This leads 
him also to minimize the part that the government might play in 
solving the problem. 

But surely we have had experience enough with employers’ 
liability and workmen’s compensation legislation to see that we 
can not depend on the employer to handle any problem like this. 
It was wasteful and bad business to kill and injure workmen at 
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the monograph has enabled the reviewer to note only a few im- 


portant errors in the statement of facts or to question only a few 


of the author’s conclusions. 

The title of the monograph is inadequate. A reader interested 
in compulsory arbitration as a means of lessening strikes would 
hardly expect to find here a treatment of such legislation and its 
results, although the author has discussed fully all the subjects 
covered by the arbitration courts, not merely their work in estab- 
lishing a minimum wage. In view of the great importance of the 
Commonwealth Arbitration Court’s decisions in furnishing stand- 
ards for other tribunals, it is surprising that the author com- 
pressed his account of its work into 19 pages while allotting ap- 
proximately 100 pages each to New Zealand, New South Wales, 
and Victoria. 

When Dr. Collier states (p. 1931) that “more than one determi- 
nation [of a Victorian wages board] has been carried to the Com- 
monwealth tribunal” he probably does not mean what he says, as 
obviously no such appeal can be taken. He probably means that 
wage-earners dissatisfied with the boards’ determinations have, at 
times, by joining with workers in other states, succeeded in creat- 
ing an industrial dispute extending beyond the boundaries of a 
single state and have thus got their case before the Common- 
wealth Court. Again, when the author says (p. 1963) that the 
maritime strike of 1890 was “‘the only strike of far-reaching effect 
in which New Zealand has ever engaged” he either overlooks or 
underestimates the more recent and more serious strike of 1913, 
described by Professor Le Rossignol in the pages of this Review 
(vol. IV, p. 293). When the statement is made (p. 2004) that 
there were a few strikes during the early history of the arbitration 
act in New Zealand and mention is made of five such, the impres- 
sion is clearly conveyed that these strikes were in violation of the 
compulsory arbitration act whereas none of them was covered by 
the act. 

Mr. Collier expresses the opinion (pp. 2076, 2078) that the 
important changes made by the New South Wales Arbitration act 
of 1912 in the method of constituting boards and in providing the 
machinery for conciliation have on the whole worked successfully. 
In this matter his judgment runs counter to that of Mr. George 
S. Beeby, the author of the act, who, in his testimony before the 
Royal Commission of Inquiry on Industrial Arbitration in the 
State of New South Wales (1913) confesses his disappointment 
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The monograph has an excellent summary and a_ good 
bibliography. 
M. B. Hammonp. 


Ohio State University. 
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seems to fall somewhat short of being an authoritative manual, 
as advertised. Yet it is a series of well-written, judicious, and 
thought-stimulating essays on rising prices. 

The very limitations set by the author attest his clear think- 
ing. His aim has been “to elucidate in some degree the broad 
principles governing the rise and fall of prices and their con- 
nection with the cost of living, as operative in normal times 
(p. 143). . . . No attempt has been made . . . to suggest any 
solution of the problem of cost of living . .. the end in view 
being the promotion of clear thinking rather than any course 
of action” (p. 154). 

The reader will not regret that the author does devote a 
brief chapter to these days of the abnormal in prices, The War 
and the Future (ch. 13). After suggesting the usual proposi- 
tion that destruction of capital and of men and inflation of 
credit and of currency tend to confirm rising prices, this chapter 
notes that there has been little gold hoarding even among the 
warring nations (p. 144); that much property destroyed in 
war would have been used up in normal industry, necessitating 
replacement (pp. 147-148); that extended national credit might 
easily pass into distended credit on a grand scale and, by shatter- 
ing the whole credit system, might offset all the war factors 
making for rising prices (p. 150) ; that peace may be so re-estab- 
lished as to decrease greatly army and navy expenditures, slowly 
offsetting the great capital costs of the war; and, finally, that 
taxation, however greatly increased as a result of the war, does 
not handicap industry, since it merely passes funds from taxpay- 
ers, as such, to bondholders, as such (p. 151). 

One other chapter (ch. 9) transgresses the limitations set by 
the author. Mr. Franklin here seems to fall into an error 
prevalent in current cost-of-living literature—the error of con- 
fusing a means of reducing cost of production with a remedy 
for generally rising prices. ‘The explanation of rising prices is 
that generally accepted by economists. He writes: “There is 
room for dispute as to how much influence is to be ascribed to 
the stupendous increase of the world’s stock of gold in the last 
eighteen years and how much to the development of the ma- 
chinery of banking, credit and exchange; but there is no room 


for doubt that the two together account for the phenomenon 


of the high prices and that each has been a most powerful 
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important aspects. The problem of higher prices arises from the 
fact that in the past eighteen years general wholesale prices have 
risen some 35 per cent, general retail prices probably over 50 
per cent, while the prevailing interest rates have risen 20 to 
45 per cent. ‘These increases have taken place in practically 
all countries of the world. ‘The causes, the effects, and the remedies 
of this price movement form the subdivisions of the book, 

The causes of this rise are classed as: (1) supply causes 
exhausting natural resources, retailer’s profits, adulterated goods, 
cold storage, labor unions, excessive transportation rates, tariff 

trusts; and (2) demand causes—increasing population and 
immigration, speculation, extravagance and waste, rising standard 

living, and increasing gold supply. ‘lhe author finds that 
some of these causes have practically nothing to do with higher 
prices, others ms j have had temporary or local effects on prices, 
ut on the whole the increasing gold supply is the only cause 
which has operated everywhere, affecting all marketed commodities 
and which is ample to explain the steady and general upward 
trend of prices. , 

After a long period of rising prices business generally is stim- 
ulated while debtors and owning producers secure a distinct ad- 
vantage. On the other hand, the rise affects unfavorably the 
creditor class, wage-earners, salaried persons, and those receiving 
fixed incomes. Also it causes interest rates to rise, diminishes 
the severity and duration of crises, and, finally, it stimulates social 
reconstruction, 

The so-called remedies for rising prices do not appeal to the 


author: changing from gold to some other money medium is al 


together superficial and unconvincing; doing away with primary 


money and using fiat money would mean disaster; compelling all 
business settlements to be made directly in gold amounts would 
be cutting off an arm to cure a hangnail; Professor Fisher's 
plan of a compensated dollar would mean making even gold coins 
a token money; limiting the world’s annual production of gold 
by government action would meet with considerable difficulties, 
though this plan seems to be the one method open to control th: 
course of prices without bringing a host of ills in its trail. The 
uthor concludes that before any nation is justified in resorting 
to any artificial means for preventing a general price rise, it 
needs to be established (a) that generally rising prices cause 
much more bad than good; and (b) that general prices will 
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with state charters reorganized as national banks, so that the 
year 1863 marks the virtual end of the history of state banking 
Ohio. 

‘The organization of the first bank in Ohio was almost contem 
poraneous with the admission of the state into the Union, but 
the development was slow for a few years. Beginning with about 
1815, however, there ensued a period of rapid bank organization 
end consequent inflation of the currency, which was temporarily 
brought to an end by the crisis of 1819. ‘The share which the 
second Bank of the United States played in banking operations 
is set forth, and the attempt of the state of Ohio to tax the bank 
is impartially described, though the author might have pointed 
out in this connection that Ohio passed no legislation concerning 
the bank that had not already been enforced against local banks, 
and was inspired by no such feeling of savage hostility to good 
banking as some historians have represented. ‘The panic of 1819 


from 1831 to 1836 there was a period of bank expansion that 
was closely connected with the development of internal improve- 
ments, with land speculation, and with business expansion. The 
panic of 1837 not only put an end to such practices, but called 
forth restrictive legislation. 

With the second period, beginning in 1843, we come to the 
experiments made in Ohio, similar to those in other states, with 
the safety fund and bond deposit systems of banking. In 1848 
the charters of most of the old banks which had issued bank 
notes based upon general assets expired. There was general 
discussion as to the whole question of banking, and in 1845 an 
act was passed recognizing the old banks which still existed and 
providing for the organization of the State Bank of Ohio on a 
safety fund basis, and for independent banks under a bond deposit 
system. With three systems of banking existing concurrently in 
the state, it would seem that the merits of the different methods 
could be effectually tested. In 1851 a free banking law was 
passed, and a fourth kind of bank, of the bond deposit variety, 
was created; these differed from the independent banks chiefly 
in the fact that they had to pay in a larger percentage of their 
capital before beginning business. The decade following the pas- 
sage of this law was on the whole one of prosperity to the banks, 


though it was marked by a violent struggle over taxation between 
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G schen’s Theory of the For ign Exchanges, but is 


supplement to that classical work. 


A few statements of doubtful accuracy are noted. It is rather 
strong to say, especially since the events of the last nineteen 
months: “‘we can still confidently assert that in England there 
s an absolutely free gold market” (p. 35). Again, it is not 

that “given the short rate [of exchange], we can always 

the long rate, and vice versa” (p. 47). The gold- 
exchange standard in any true sense of the word has not been 
operation in India “for some twenty years,” as the author 
asserts (p. 123), but its real beginnings can be found only after 
ts formal rejection under the name of “the Lindsay plan” by 
the Fowler committee in 1898. Considering the large amount of 
gold in circulation and in the banks of Japan, it is rather far- 
fetched to say that the currency system of that country re 
sembles India’s system (p. 123). There were in circulation, in 
treasuries and in banks of Japan, at the end of 1913, 140 million 
ven of gold coin and 122 million yen of gold bullion, as compared 
with 140 million yen of silver coin and 314 million yen of silver 
bullion. The percentage of gold to silver in the Indian circula- 
tion, banks, and treasuries is still exceedingly small; the work 
f maintaining the parity of the rupee with gold resting chiefly 
on the system of redemption in drafts. There is a false implication 
in the statement (p. 130) that the sale of Indian council bills 
after being temporarily suspended in 1893, was later, in 1898, 
resumed. As a matter of fact, the Secretary of State for India 
resumed the sale of council bills at market rates the latter part of 
January, 1894. Exaggerations and slips like these, however, are 
not common; and for a brief, comprehensive, and elementary treat- 
ment of so complicated a subject as foreign exchange, the book, 
so far as the reviewer can discover, contains very few inaccuracies. 

To the American student desirous of familarizing himself with 
the workings of the foreign exchange market in the world’s great 
est foreign exchange center (in normal times), Spalding’s book 
may be strongly recommended. 

E. W. Kemmerer. 


Princeton University. 
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Aretz, P. Die Entwicklung der Diskontpolitik der Bank von Enaland, 
1780-1850. (Berlin: Heymanns. 1916. Pp. xii, 279. 6 M.) 
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has been prompted to prepare it on account of the failure of the 
Sixty-third Congress to enact a rural credits law. This failure was 
due largely to disagreement as to the amount of aid the national 
government should grant in the development of rural credits. He 
analyzes three bills which he claims had the endorsement of the 
Administration and criticises them as inadequate to furnish the re 
quired relief. 

Unfortunately the author does not present a clear and definite 
scheme of constructive policy. He believes that the government 
should occupy a large part in the proposed reform; that direct loans 
should be made to farmers out of the funds in the national treasury 
and that the federal government should guarantee payment of farm 
mortgage bonds secured by farm mortgages (pp. 67, 68, 235, 236, 
45); that the bank should be “an altruistic, benevolent, or philan 
thropic enterprise’ (p. 88); that the power to issue farm-mortgage 
bonds should “be centralized in one or a few institutions” (pp. 120 
121); that the system of land credit should secure uniformity of 
interest rates throughout the Union (p. 129); and that the purpose of 
land credit legislation is to give farmers credit at the very lowest 
rate of interest possible (p. 139). 

The proposals of the author may be regarded as objectionable as 
many of the features of the bills which he criticises. It would not 
be easy to advance money to farmers out of an empty treasury, nor 
would it be a wise policy for the government to become a debtor by 
the issue of bonds for the sake of having money to lend to other 
borrowers. 

An appendix contains an elaborate legal brief on the constitu 
tionality of exemption of stock and of farm mortgages from taxation, 
prepared by Mr. H. W. Edgerton of the legislative reference divi- 
sion of the Library of Congress. There is also a very complete 
index. James B. Morman. 


Morman, J. B. Principles of rural credits. Introduction by J. L. 
Coulter. (New York: Macmillan. 1915. Pp. xviii, 296. $1.25.) 
In part I, “The methods of financing farmers in European coun- 
tries,’ Mr. Morman attempts a digest of the Report of the American 
Commission (Sen. Doc. 214); in part II, “A constructive credit 
system for American farmers,” he attempts to set forth conditions 
and to outline a system of rural credits adapted to the peculiar needs 
of American farmers. The report of the American Commission 
contains much material having little connection witih rural credits 
and abounds in inaccuracies. It is not easy for the average reader to 
get from it a clear, accurate impression of actual European condi 
tions. But it can scarcely be said that Mr. Morman’s digest has 
made the material in this report more readily available; while he 
has excluded much extraneous matter, he has rather emphasized the 
inaccuracies and exaggerations by his failure to give due weight to 
the many qualifying statements scattered throughout the translated 
documents. Part IT adds little to our knowledge either of the needs 
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nfluence it. Most interesting to economists are the conclusions 
reached in regard to conditions and policies in the United States. 
The author believes for reasons stated in some detail (p. 61) 
that “the greatest growth in government expenditure is coming 
in the field of state finance.” At the present time successful tax 
reform is moving along three lines, centralized administration, 
segregation of the sources of state and local revenue, and the 
opening up of new sources of tax revenue, either as substitutes 
for old ones or as a means of reaching tax-paying ability not 
reached before. Although the charge that segregation leads to 
extravagance in state finance is not supported by satisfactory 
evidence, it is far from offering a complete solution of the problem 
of securing additional revenue for the states. The solution must 
be found in new state taxes. The most promising of these is 
he state income tax. Generally, he would assign to the federal 
government indirect taxes with an income tax for great emer- 
gencies ; to the states, income and inheritance taxes, supplemented 
vy various forms of taxes which the states have already developed 
ind which do not encroach on the sources of local taxes; to local 
bodies, the general property tax, supplemented presumably by 
license taxes and special assessments. He apparently has little 
sympathy with the movement towards classification, with different 
rates for different classes of property, or with attempts directed 
to partial confiscation of the unearned increment of land. 

It is interesting to compare the author’s statement that “as 
the appropriation of the inheritance tax by the states put an end 
to its proposal for a federal inheritance tax, so the general use 
hy the states of the income tax may be expected to have the 
effect of limiting its use by the federal government to grave 
emergencies,” with Professor Seligman’s statement, in his address 
before the Pan-American Congress, printed in the Columbia Uni 
versity Quarterly for March, 1916, that, while indirect taxes might 
suffice for federal revenues, there has in recent years developed 
“an irresistible demand to supplement the system of indirect taxes 
by direct taxes which would respond more clearly to the prin 
ciple of individual ability to pay.” ‘This movement has resulted 


in the imposition of a federal income tax, and will probably lead 


+ 


to the enactment of a federal inheritance tax,’ 


> a result to be 


desired in Professor Seligman’s opinion, although he recognizes 
that the states may fairly claim a share in the proceeds of both 
income and inheritance taxes. 
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tax’”’ (p. 118). A superfluous comma gives a peculiar meaning 
to the statement, “It is estimated that the Civil War cost the 
Federal Government $6,190,000,000 all told, exclusive of pen 
sions, since 1880” (p. $4). 
Henry B. Garpner. 
Brown University. 


American Municipal Progress. By Cuarves Zvuesux. New and 
revised edition. Social Science Text-Books, edited bv 
Ricuarp T. Evy. (New York: The Macmillan Company. 
1916. Pp. xiv, 522. $2.00.) 

The output of books dealing with municipal topics has been 
astoundingly generous during the past decade. In fact, a casual 
observer might gather the impression that we are trying to atone 
for the slight attention which we formerly accorded municipal 
government in its many phases. And it must be confessed that in 
all this making of books about our American cities the general 
average has been discouraging low. Our cities have progressed 
more rapidly than have our methods of exploiting this progress. 

But Zueblin has given to American students of municipal gov 
ernment the most practical work yet published. He has taken 
the original edition which appeared in 1902 and brought it dis- 
tinctly down to date. Indeed, the 1916 edition is so modern alike 
in the municipal progress which it records and in the spirit which 
animates it throughout that it resembles the original work only in 
the larger outlines. The difference in the content of the two 
books discloses in a striking manner the comparatively enormous 
strides that American cities have made in the fourteen years in- 
tervening between the two editions. The purpose of the book 
is to record “typical instances of American municipal progress” ; 
and it is “designed primarily to indicate to civic and social workers, 


public officials and intelligent citizens the vast scope of municipal 
activity.” 


Zueblin must have been very much impressed with the persistent 
efforts of the cities to socialize their governmental instruments: 
he devotes the greater part of his space to describing the social 
welfare programs of American municipalities. And he is fully 
justified in this partiality by the actual experiences and purposes 
of the American city. He describes in a very graphic manner 
what the municipalities are doing in the field of charities and 
corrections, in providing educational facilities for their youth, in 
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estates and the stock transfer tax. The supplement brings the 
work down to 1915. It is a well arranged and useful summary. 


H. B. G. 


Ciark, E. Financing the public schools. (Cleveland, O.: Survey Com 
mittee of the Cleveland Foundation. 1915. Pp. 133. 25c.) 


Fitteprown, C. B. A burdenless taz. The A B C of tazation. The 
single tax tripos. Second edition. (Boston: C. B. Fillebrown, 77 


Summer St. 1916. Pp. 27.) 


KoersNer, A. and Dickson, C. The moratorium. (Stockholm: Univer 
sity of Commerce. 1916. Pp. 700.) 


Lirsse, A. L’organisation du crédit en Allemagne et en France. (Paris 
Berger-Levrault. 1915. Pp. 171. 90c.) 


Martinon, A. Etude sur une révision du cadastre. (Paris: Rousseau 
1916. 3.50 fr.) 


Menver, F. Das moderne Zollschutzsystem seine wissenschaftlichen 
Befiirworter und Gegner in Deutschland seit den siebziger Jahren 
des XIX. Jahrhunderts. (Zirich: Fissli. 1916. Pp 
1.20 M.) 

To be reviewed. 


xviii, 232. 


Munro, W. B. Principles and methods of municipal administration 
(New York: Macmillan. 1916. Pp. xi, 491.) 


Parisot, L. Guide pratique du contribuable en matiére d’impot sur le 
revenu (Lot du 15 juillet 1914 et décret du 15 janvier 1916 
(Paris: Librairie du Droit Usuel. 1916. 1.50 fr.) 

teHM, H. Weinhandel und Schaumweinsteuer. Ein Beitrag zur Lehre 


von der Preis- und Vertreter-Organisation. Finanzwirtschaftliche 
Zeitfragen, 16. (Stuttgart: Enke. 1915. Pp. 88. 1.40 M.) 


Riesser, J. Préparation et conduite financiére de la guerre. Paris: 
Payot. 1916. Pp. xvi, 224. 5 fr.) 


ScHMALENBACH, E, Finanzierungen. (Leipzig: Gloeckner. 1915. 


7.80 M.) 


Sonne, H. C. The city. Its finance July 1914 to July 1915 and 
future. (London: Wilson. 1915. Pp. x, 208. 5s.) 


TescHENMACHER, H. Reichsfinanzreform und Innere Reichspolitik 
1906-1913. Ein geschichtliches Vorspiel zu den Ideen von 1914 
(Berlin: Springer. 1916. Pp. 92. 2M.) 


Wituramson, C. C. Public finance. A review of federal, state, and 
local taxation and finance during 1915. Reprinted from American 
Year Book. (New York: Appleton. 1916. Pp. 351-365.) 


Wricut, H.C. The American city. An outline of its development and 


functions. National science series. 


(Chicago: McClurg. 1916. Pp. 
178. 50c.) 
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The author, bemg inspector of manual training and _ house- 
hold science in Ontario, Canada, presents the subject-matter from 
the point of view of a well-balanced judgment of educational 
values. The book is largely descriptive in character, embracing 
the best means and methods of agricultural education in the 
United States and Canada, and briefly in Denmark. 

Now that city and country life are becoming more and more 
interdependent, agricultural education is seen to be a matter 
that concerns the urban as well as the rural population. The 
scope of this kind of education is very broad. It includes not 
only such regular institutions as the agricultural college and the 
elementary and high schools of the country districts, but also 
the grange, farmers’ clubs, “moonlight schools,” boys’ and girls’ 
clubs, the Department of Agriculture, farmers’ institutes and 
other extension agencies. Just why the rural press or even the 
rural church and the county Y. M .C. A. should be disregarded 
in this comprehensive treatment of rural educational agencies 
does not appear. The author points out such well-known defects 
of country schools as poor buildings, faulty curricula, slight 
preparation of teachers, short tenure, insufficient pay, and scanty 
supervision. He calls attention to the need for more male teach- 
ers, the benefits of demonstration or model schools, the desirabil- 
ity of making the county the proper administrative unit, and 
the necessity of adapting the country school to the needs of the 
community. lowa is cited as furnishing examples of “the best 
that had been done in the correlation of the work of the one- 
teacher rural school with farm life and agricultural occupations.” 

A good presentation is made of consolidated rural schools, and 
of secondary schools of agriculture. ‘The best examples of the 
various types are well chosen, the defects in the way are clearly 
recognized, and no extravagant benefits claimed. The author’s 
treatment of the purposes and achievements of the land grant 
colleges is also very satisfying. He frankly faces the arraign- 
ment of these institutions by the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching. The charges that these institutions 
are an imitation of the old arts colleges and schools of technology, 
that in them engineering has become a dominant factor, 


that no other colleges are so successful in taking the boy from 


the farm and sending him somewhere else, and that in their desire 
to impress legislatures with the importance of numbers they have 
lowered their standards and depleted the high schools—all of these 
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This brilliant essay suffices to establish its author’s reputation as 
a political seer and prophet of the first class. Its first edition was 
written before August, 1914, and yet, now that the war of steel and 
gold has passed into the actual clash of arms, the author does not 
need to change his text except for the addition of a few notes and of 
some concluding pages containing a discussion of terms of peace and 
of the possible creation of a European federal league of peace. Such 
an achievement demonstrates clearly the unusual accuracy of Mr. 
Brailsford’s political and economic knowledge. 

No other observer has more unerringly pointed out, behind Imper- 
ialism and Expansion, the eagerness of “big business’ to secure in- 
vestments in lands where valuable ‘‘concessions’’ can be obtained by 
bribes and where cheap labor can be easily exploited under the pro 
tection of a “mailed fist.” The author’s new remedy for this com- 
petition of selfish aggression is the formation of a League of 
Nations, or continental Zollverein, with guarantees of such economic 
advantages to its members “that only a State bent on suicide would 
renounce them.” Military force would be a sort of second line of 
defense, “held in reserve for an emergency which the economic struc- 
ture of the League must render improbable.” 

This thoughtful work is to be classed with a few others, like Perris’ 
War Traders, War and Democracy by Messrs. Seton-Watson, Wilson, 
Zimmern and Greenwood, and J. A. Hobson's Imperialism, books 
that reveal some of the most fundamental forces underlying the 
rivalries of modern states and producing the present struggle for 
world-empire. 

Cuaries Levermore. 


snRDULLO, F. E. A study of safety and welfare work in manufactur- 
ing and selling organizations. (Lockport, N. Y.: F. E. Cardullo, 48 
Ashley Bldg. 1916.) 


ARROLL, C. E. The community survey in relation to church efficiency; 
a guide for workers in the city, town, and country church. (New 
York: Abingdon Press. 1915. Pp. xiv, 128. $1.) 

PuexNer, A. A modern school. Occasional papers, no. 3. (New 
York: General Education Board. 1916. Pp. 23.) 

Powter, C. N. The national issues of 1916. (New York: Harper. 
1916. Pp. 434.) 


GoopsEL.L, W. A history of the family as a social and educational insti- 
tution. (New York: Macmillan. 1916. Pp. 588. $2.) 

Harper, G. S. Some uses of social case work in medical training. 
(Chicago: National Conference of Charities and Correction, 315 
Plymouth Court. 1916. 7c.) 


Hisss, H. H. Infant mortality and urban, housing, and living condi- 
tions. Reprinted from the Journal of Sociologic Medicine. (New 
York: Am. Acad. of Medicine. 1916.) 
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Extracts from liquor laws of prohibition states. (Richmond: Legisla 
tive Reference Bureau of Virginia. 1916. Pp. 264.) 
Presents the principal liquor laws of prohibition states including 
amendments of 1915. 


Feeblemindedness. A selected bibliography. (New York: Russell Sage 
Foundation. 1916. Pp. 3.) 


Increases in rental of small dwelling-houses in industrial districts in 
Scotland. Report of the departmental committee with evidence and 
appendices. (London: Wyman. 1916. 1s. 2d.) 


Journal of the National Institute of Social Sciences, vol. 1, no. 1. 
(Boston: Boston Book Co. 1915. Pp. 242.) 
There is a chapter on “Social and economic conditions of the 
Indians of Guatemala and Mexico,” by Thomas R. Dawley, Jr., and 
one on “Rural credits,’ by Duncan U. Fletcher. 


Papers and proceedings of the ninth annual meeting of the American 
Sociological Society, held at Princeton, N. J., December 28-31, 1914. 
Tenth annual meeting, held at Washington, D. C., December 28-31, 
1915, (Chicago: Univ. Chicago Press. 1915; 1916.) 

Report of the Minneapolis survey for vocational education. (New 


York: National Society for the Promotion of Industrial Education. 
1916. Pp. 697.) 


The social survey: a bibliography. Bulletin no. 4. (New York: Russell 
Sage Foundation. 1915. Pp. 12. 5e.) 

Third annual report of the chief of the Children’s Bureau. Fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1915. (Washington: U. S. Dept. of Labor, Chil- 
dren’s Bureau. 1916. Pp. 26.) 


The 1915 Year Book of the United States Brewers’ Association. (New 
York, 50 Union Sq. 1915. Pp. 360.) 

Contains chapters on “Efficiency and drink”; ‘Alcohol as a factor 
in industrial accidents’; “Economic effects of prohibition in Ten- 
nessee”; “A review of laws compensating the beer and liquor 
trade’; “Relative death-rates of self-declared abstainers and mod- 
erate drinkers from the actuaries’ viewpoint.” 


Insurance and Pensions 
NEW BOOKS 
Baty, T. Vicarious liability. The history of the liability of em- 
ployers, principals, partners, associations, and trade union members, 


with chapters on the law of Scotland. (London: Oxford Univ. 
Press. 1916.) 


Dawe, S. Eastern edition of the little gem vest pocket chart of regular 
life insurance companies. (Boston: S. Dawe. 1915. Pp. 456. $1.) 


Dawson, M. M. Survivorship annuity tables. Minor annuitants. 
American experience table for life of nominator. Danish survivor- 
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ters, and possibly upon still others, even at the sacrifice of details 
as to the posting of notices and as to the specific penalties for non- 
compliance with the laws. But these are not suggestions as of seri- 
ous defects; and for the economist, as for others interested in modern 
social policies, this digest remains an indispensable guide. In its 
new edition it is even more valuable than before. 

C. FisuHer. 


Ourrrers, E. Tables for the valuation of the death benefits provided 
by the New York workmen’s compensation law of 1914. Based 
upon the Danish survivorship table of mortality and the Dutch 
royal insurance remarriage table, 31/2 per cent interest. (New 


York: Edward Olifiers. 1915. Pp. 29.) 


Rapany, C. Les pensions civiles de l'état, commentaire des lois des 
9 juin 1853, 30 décembre 1913 et 14 mars 1915. (Paris: Berg 
er-Levrault. 1915. Pp. 424. 4 fr.) 


Tripier, R. Etude sur l’assurance contre le vol. (Paris: Tenin. 1916. 
5 fr.) 

The American underwriter’s pocket chart of 232 life insurance com- 
panies for the year ending December 31, 1915. (New York: 
Thrift Pub. Co. 1916. 25c.) 


Claims to benefit. Decisions given by the umpire. Vol. II, Nos. 
501-1000, to April 22, 1915. (London: Wyman. 1915. 2s.) 


Digest of workmen’s compensation laws in the United States and 
territories, with annotations. Fourth edition, revised to December 
1, 1915. (New York: Workmen’s Compensation Publicity Bureau. 
1915. $2.) 


An explanation of the Oklahoma compensation statute (from the 
standpoint of the employer). How to render first aid. The why 
and how of accident prevention. The value of casualty inspections. 
(Baltimore: Maryland Casualty Co. 1915. Pp. 51.) 


Negligence and compensation cases annotated; with pleadings and 
forms. (Chicago: Callaghan. 1915. Pp. 1182. $6.50.) 


The problem of pensions; federal, state, municipal and industrial, 
as presented at the sixteenth annual meeting of the National Civic 
Federation, Jan. 17-18, 1916. (New York: Nat. Civic Fed. 1916.) 


Proposed standard schedule for grading cities and towns of the 
United States with reference to their fire defenses and physical 
conditions. (New York: National Board of Fire Underwriters. 
1915. Pp. 61.) 

Railroad men’s manual for computing compensation, applying on 
C. & N. W. R’y. (Boone, Ia.: Gilgis & Warner, 1915. Pp. 48. 
25c.) 


Report on the pension funds of the city of New York. Part I. Opera- 
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zation of family life; and (4) the philanthropic and social agencies 
dealing with families. In addition the survey gave some attention 
to the general problem of financing the local charity work. 

The method of investigation comprised personal visits to and 
examination of Springfield institutions and organizations while 
in operation, a study of the general records of these institutions, 
a compilation and analysis of the case records of some 36 of 
the 47 local charitable agencies, a more detailed study of a few 
illustrative cases of dependency, and consideration of certain 
general conditions in the city which were related to its charity 
situation. 

The light that this investigation throws on the manner in 
which this typical American community of the Middle West is 
meeting its social obligations is illuminating. It proclaims in no 
uncertain tones the need for making our “charity more intelligent 
and our intelligence more charitable.’ Too often were the 
records of the various agencies studied so defective that several 
kinds of important information sought could not be secured. Too 
often were the rudiments of scientific case work lost sight of either 
hecause of lack of adequate training of those responsible for it 


or because a too great pressure of work, due to an inadequate 
working force, had resulted in a hammering down of the standard 
of work which might otherwise have obtained. Too often was 
overlapping of work revealed or serious gaps discovered in the 
machinery necessary for an adequate handling of the problem 
in question. 


To correct what may otherwise be too gloomy an impression 
of conditions found, certain aspects of the survey, bright with 
hope for the future, should be stressed. In the first place the 
survey itself was undertaken only after an urgent request from 
many public-spirited citizens of Springfield. “A city surveyed 
is a city unafraid.” A willingness not to mention eagerness for 
a searching investigation for the purpose of putting one’s house 
in order should the facts reveal the need of such, augurs well 
for the future. The recommendations of the staff making the 
survey are fearless and constructive. The scientific and non- 
partisan spirit in which they are offered must doubtless assuage 
much of that natural sensitiveness to criticism which any survey 
so searching in scope is bound to encounter. 

Frank D. Warson. 
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John L. Bedford, Frederick M. Davenport. (New York: Rand 
School. 1916. Pp. 48. 10c.) 


The thirty-second annual report of the work of the Fabian Society 
for the year ended Sist March, 1915. Also the rules of the 
Society. (London: Fabian Soc, 1915. Pp. 25.) 


Statistics and Its Methods 


odes of Research in Genetics. By RaymMonp Peart. (New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 1915. Pp. vii, 182. $1.25.) 

This book has a distinct message not only for general biologists, 

jiometricians (the followers of Galton and Pearson), but for stu- 


dents of statistical method, whether economists, sociologists, or 


professional statisticians. 

To the general biologist the author says, in effect: Your atti- 
tude toward biometry is in need of alteration in one important 
particular. Under the leadership of Galton and Pearson the 
biometricians have devised a unique apparatus for scientific re- 
scarch—a set of mathematical instruments of the greatest effi- 
ciency and value, which are a necessary adjunct to the experi 
mental method in any branch of science. You have, on the 
whole, set a low value on the theoretical conclusions of the 
biometric school; and your scepticism is well grounded. But 
the fact that the new methods, the mathematical tools of this 
group of enthusiasts, have not in the hands of their creators 
produced results of great biological significance should not blind 
vou to the merits of these tools as essential adjuncts of the 
experimental method of research. Mendelism itself, as a method 
of research, is essentially statistical. Where quantitative prob- 
lems are to be handled you can not afford to overlook the most 
perfect equipment for handling them. 

To the biometrician the message runs as follows: You have 
given to scientific research a tool of the very greatest value. 
But you have not used well your own invention. You have 
unwittingly employed biological assumptions as the basis of your 
reasoning, and these assumptions have been unsound. As a result 
“the whole superstructure of the biometric treatment of inheri- 
tance is reared upon a fundamental biological error. When the 
significance and consequences of this initial error are perceived 
it is seen at once that the whole reasoning, so far as it concerns 
heredity, falls to the ground” (p. 68). 

To the general student of statistical method the message is 
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tudy of the laws of heredity. A captious critic might complain 
that this chapter detracts from the unity of the book as a 
whole. This would be ungracious criticism, however, for on 
striking feature of the book is to be found in the fact that the 
ther four chapters, though printed originally as separate papers, 
ire combined here with apparently little change into a highly 
inified whole. 
Watrer M. Apriance. 


Princeton University. 


The Wealth and Income of the People of the United States. By 
Wittrorp Kinc. (New York: The Macmillan Com 
pany. 1915. Pp. xxiv, 278. $1.50.) 

The author undertakes to study the distribution of wealth quan- 
titatively, as it should be done, instead of with reference merely 


to the traditional factors of production or merely to pecuniary 
values. Following some introductory matter is a chapter (ch. 3) 
entitled “Changes in the social wealth of the American people,” 
which deals with evidences of the growth of material welfare. 
Next is a chapter on the “Distribution of wealth among families.” 
After defining income, the author deals in succession with the 
national income and the industries that produce it (ch. 6), its 
distribution among the factors of production (ch. 7), the share 
of corporations in the national product (ch. 8), and, finally, the 
distribution of income among families (ch. 9). The book con- 
tains numerous tables and diagrams—59 of the former, as listed, 
and 29 of the latter. 

A book dealing scientifically with the amount and actual dis 
tribution of wealth and income is much needed. The task is ex- 
icting in regard to both economics and statistics. Dr. King’s 
achievement is not without merit. But the conception of the book 
preceded the date of the preface by only a year and a half, and 
its purpose is popular presentation—“‘an impressionistic picture,” 
the preface says—rather than the advancement of scientific knowl- 
edge. In the existing state of the statistics required, however, the 
work must be judged mainly from the latter viewpoint. 

Let us consider economic matters first. The place assigned to 
free goods as a component of national wealth and the statistical 
review of the natural resources of this country contribute to ade- 
quate ideas on these subjects. A more critical handling of census 
data, especially of “capital,” is perhaps not required by the plan 
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consistent with the statement made further on (p. 231) that 
“since 1896, there has occurred a marked concentration of income 
n the hands of the very rich.” It is important to explain how 
these two propositions are reconcilable. Of the tables upon which 
the last-mentioned conclusion is based, it is said (p. 221): “The 
methods followed in combining the figures were mainly graphic 


and were too varied to describe.” There is a direct and unqualified 
omparison of Prussian property-tax data and French inheri 
tance-tax data with Wisconsin probate records (cf. pp. 90-91). 
Various further matters of statistical method are open to criticism. 

The author of the book under review is evidently fair minded 
and he has done important work in bringing together a large and 
varied mass of statistics. But his faculty of statistical analysis 
does not meet the requirements of his task, or else he did not take 
time enough for the necessary critical reconsideration of his data 
and results. 

G. P. Warkrns. 


NEW BOOKS 


AspoTT, FE. Statistics relating to crime in Chicago. Reprinted from 
report of the city council on crime of the city of Chicago. (Chicago: 
Chicago School of Civics and Philanthropy. 1915. Pp. 88.) 


Pisuer, A. The mathematical theory of probabilities and its applica 
tion to frequency curves and statistical methods. Vol. I. Mathe- 
matical probabilities and homograde statistics. Translated from 
the Danish. (New York: Macmillan. 1915. Pp. xx, 171. $2 

Works on probability and its applications are not so numerous in 
English as to make a new text undesirable; indeed the textbook 
literature on this subject in English is small compared with that in 
some other languages. The present text is characterized by its 
breadth of view. The author examines various methods of develop- 
ing his subject, contrasts them, and to a large extent combines 
them. He does not slur over the difficult or doubtful points of 
the theory or practice. There is probably no text in English so 
good for the student who desires a practical or theoretical know] 
edge of the subject. Especially welcome are the concluding remarks 
about the dangers of happy-go-lucky statistical researches. 

B. W. 

‘rost, N. A statistical study of the public schools of the southern 
Appalachian mountains. (Washington: U. S. Bureau of Education 
1915. Pp. 71.) 


Woops, F. A. and Battzty, A. Is war diminishing? A study of the 
prevalence of war in Europe from 1450 to the present day. (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin. 1915. Pp. xi, 105. $1.) 
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n the capital invested. In other words, capital will, on the average, 
irn the amount usual for the region whether it is invested in a small 

in a large enterprise, but labor will not receive anything like the 
same reward when expended on a small farm. Small farms do not 
provide a sufficient number of working days to keep the men or the 
orses employed throughout the year; the number of crop acres per 

in is more than twice as great in the larger as in the smaller farms, 
ind consequently the expense of man labor per crop acre is much 
greater on the smaller than on the larger farms. The value of machin 
ery per crop acre is also much greater on the small farms, and that 
n spite of the fact that the small farms are much less adequately 
equipped than the large ones. 

“In the matter of yield of crops per acre the point of diminishing 
returns is reached on a considerable proportion of farms.” To illus 
trate, the greatest excess over the average labor income is found on 
farms where the crop index, that is, the ratio of crop yields on each 
given group of farms to the average for the region, is between 115 
ind 189. On the farms having a higher crop index the labor income 
s less than in the preceding group; that is, the law of diminishing 
returns is very clearly operative in the business of the farmers in 
cluded in the survey. On the other hand, in the quantity of product 
per dairy cow the point of diminishing returns is not reached in ordi- 

iry farm practice in Chester County, hence on dairy farms 
quantity of product per cow is, on the average, a more important 
factor of success in farming than is yield of crops per acre. 

As a complement to the last two propositions the further conclusion 
is reached that: “It is both easier and more profitable to increase low 
acre yields than high ones and a small product per cow than a larg 
one.” Since it is increasingly expensive to increase the yields as they 
become higher, it is logical that profits can be increased most easily 
by attention to the weakest points in the system of farming. 

One of the objects of the investigation was to determine more 
definitely the relation to the final income of the apportionment of 
acreage to different operations. This proposition is proved by the 
circumstance that the best results in this region are obtained by de 
voting from 30 to 39 per cent of the crop acreage to corn, a fact that 
was appreciated by only comparatively few of the farmers, since 188 
of them were devoting only from 20 to 29 per cent of the acreage to 
corn and 138 less than 20 per cent. Similarly it is shown that the 
highest labor incomes were earned by farmers who derived between 
1 and 20 per cent of their income from the sale of corn, while the 
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(pp. 29); International Commercial Arbitration (pp. 11); and Main- 
tenance of Resale Prices (pp. 95). 


The federal Department of Agriculture has published A Study of 
the Tenant Systems of Farming in the Yazoo-Mississippi Delta, by 
E. A. Boeger and E. A. Goldenweiser (Bull. 337, Jan., 1915, pp. 18); 
and Brief History of the Movement to Secure Universal Cotton Stand- 
ards (Mar., 1916, pp. 50). 


The Hearings before the Committee on Ways and Means of the 
House of Representatives on Bill to Provide Revenue for the Govern- 
ment and to Establish and Maintain the Manufacture of Dyestuffs, 
held January 14-15, 1916, are in printed form (Washington, pp. 248). 


The National Foreign Trade Council has published a South Ameri- 
can Handbook, a compilation of statistics regarding the public indebt- 
edness, foreign commerce, and railway development of the South 
American republics (New York, 64 Stone St., pp. 55, 25c.). 


A paper read before the Second Pan American Scientific Congress, 
December, 1915, on The Economic Value of the Auction as a Dis- 
tributor of Perishable Commodities, by Victor K. McElhenry, Jr., has 
been reprinted (American Fruit and Produce Auction Association, 204 
Franklin St., New York, pp. 19). 


Corporations 
Pipr-Line TRANSPORTATION OF PETROLEUM. In response to a reso 
lution of the Senate the Federal Trade Commission has issued the 
summary and conclusions of its report on Pipe-Line Transportation of 
Petroleum (Letter of Submittal and Summary and Conclusions of the 


Report of the Federal Trade Commission on Pipe-Line Transportation 
of Petroleum, Washington, Ieb. 28, 1916, pp. x, 27). The full report 


will undoubtedly be published at some later date. The present re- 
port deals with the transportation of crude oil by the five large inter- 
state pipe-lines tapping the Mid-Continent field, which comprises the 
oil-producing pools of Kansas, Oklahoma, northern Texas, and north- 
ern Louisiana. The Mid-Continent field contains the most productive 
oil-producing territory east of the Rocky Mountains. In 1914 this 
field yielded about 98,000,000 barrels of oil, or almost 37 per cent of 
the total production of the United States; and apparently its output 
has not yet reached its maximum. 

During the period covered by this report none of the five leading 


pipe-line companies in the Mid-Continent field had, except for one 
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many small concerns is absolutely dependent on lower pipe-line rates. 

‘J he report on Pipe-Line Transportation of Petroleum is notable as 
being the first accurate investigation into the investment in pipe-line 
systems, and into the cost of their operation. But of more importance 
is the indication it gives as to the spirit in which the Federal Trade 
Commission will approach the problems with which it must deal. A 
reading of the report gives one the distinct impression that the 
Federal Trade Commission will uphold the high standard set by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission; that it will maintain a sane, scien- 
tifie attitude, and will ever bear in mind the interests of the general 
public, which, after all, it was really created to serve. 

Eviot Jones. 
State University of Iowa. 


{EPORT ON THE Boston Siipine Scare. The sliding scale method of 
regulating the price of gas has been in operation in Boston for ten 


ears, and is the only instance in the United States in which this 


particular system of regulating gas rates has been tried. During 


recent years several bills have been introduced in the Massachusetts 
egislature to lower the price of gas in Boston. As a result of these 
efforts the last legislature instructed the Board of Gas and Electric 

Commissioners to conduct an investigation and make a report 
pon the operation and effect of the sliding scale, with recommenda- 
tions as to the continuance or extension of this system. This report 
has now been submitted (Report of the Board of Gas and Electric 
Light Commissioners Relative to the Price of Gas and Rate of Divi- 
dends as Applied to the Consolidated Gas Company, and known as the 
“London Sliding Scale,” March, 1916, pp. 57). 

The essential characteristic of the sliding scale is an ‘automatic 
and interdependent adjustment of the price of gas to consumers and 
of the rate of dividend to stockholders, whereby for every decrease 
or increase in price the stockholders are permitted an increase or 
suffer a decrease in the rate of dividend.” Under the operation of 
this system dividends have been increased from 7 to 9 per cent and 
the price of gas has been lowered from 90 cents to 80 cents. 

The board contrasts the value of the sliding scale with the long- 
established system of regulation applicable to the other gas companies 
of the commonwealth, and points out that under the former the state 
surrenders its power to reduce rates and must depend for reductions 
upon the self interest of the stockholders. The avowed purpose of the 


sliding scale is to increase the incentive to economical management 
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unknown and the sliding scale is the alternative to the maximum divi- 
dend method of regulation, under which the maximum dividends are 
regulated by public authority. The board regards it as inexpedient 
to extend the sliding scale system to the other gas companies of the 
commonwealth, asserting that the investigation has not revealed any 
such advantages of the sliding scale method as to justify its substitu 
tion for the system of regulation prevailing for the other companies. 
Upon the whole, the impression obtained from the report is that the 
sliding scale, as a device of regulation, has not demonstrated itself 
s superior to the ordinary method of regulation by commission action, 
snd that it can hardly be said to have completely justified the hopes 
of its advocates. 
Raven E. Heiman. 
University of Illinois. 


telating to the subject of valuation, briefs have been presented be- 
fore the Interstate Commerce Commission by the railroad companies 
represented by the Presidents’ Conference Committee (Thomas W. 
Hulme, secretary, Broad St., Philadelphia, Sept. 1, 1915, pp. 544): 
Brief in Reply Filed on Behalf of the Railroad Companies Repre- 
sented by the Presidents’ Conference Committee (Jan. 15, 1916, pp. 
206); Discussion of Some of the Fundamental Principles Involved in 
the Valuation of the Property of Common Carriers: Oral Arguments 
Presented by Counsel of the Presidents’ Conference Committee, Sep- 
tember 30 and October 1, 1915 (Office of the general secretary of the 
committee, Philadelphia, pp. 111); and Conference between Division 
of Valuation, Members of State Commissions, and Representatives of 
the Presidents’ Conference Committee of the Railroads (Washington, 
May 27, 28, 29, 1915, pp. 172). 

The Opinion of the Public Service Commission of Maryland in the 
Matter of the Chesapeake and Potomac Telephone Company of Balti- 
more City Covering an Investigation of the Rates and Charges, Prop- 
erty and Affairs, Case No. 690 (Mar. 8, 1916, pp. 104) contains a 


discussion of valuation and principles governing the decision. 


Bearing upon the same subject of valuation is Brief on Behalf of 
the City of Cincinnati, submitted before the Public Utilities Commis- 
sion of Ohio with regard to the appraisal of “The Property of the 


Cincinnati Gas & Electric Company and the Property of the Union 
Gas & Electric Company Used in Electrical Service,” prepared by the 


ofice of the city solicitor of Cincinnati (pp. 82). 
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The study is divided into four main parts: an historical account of 
the development of collective bargaining in the anthracite industry; 
an analysis of the methods of making agreements between the oper- 
ators and their employees; a discussion of the actual settlement of 
disputes under the agreements; and an estimate of the success of the 
plan. 

Prior to 1899, except for spasmodic attempts at organization, the 
mine workers of Pennsylvania made no progress toward collective bar- 
gaining. The Bates Union in 1848 and the Workingmen’s Benevolent 
Association in the late sixties maintained themselves for only a few 
years. From 1875 to 1900 the hold of the operators on the industry 
was absolute and collective bargaining was non-existent. The Eng- 
lish, Welsh, and German miners were rapidly supplanted by immi- 
grants from southern and southeastern Europe; the average days 
worked per annum decreased to 150; the actual weight of the ton 
brought from the mine was from 2700 to 4000 pounds though it was 
sold in tons of 2240 pounds; the average weekly wage of the miner 
was $9; purchases had to be made from company stores at exorbitant 
prices; and various other devices were used by the operators to reduce 
further the already scanty earnings. The advent of the United Mine 
Workers in 1899 brought the first promise of improvement in these 
unsatisfactory conditions. 

As the result of the strike in 1900 an advance of 10 per cent in 
wages and a few other concessions were obtained. A demand for 
further improvement in working conditions led to the great strike of 
1902 which was brought to an end by an agreement to submit the 
controversy to arbitration. For this purpose the Anthracite Coal 
Strike Commission was appointed by the President of the United 
States, and its award in 1903 has furnished the basis for collective 
bargaining in the anthracite field. The original award continued in 
force until March 31, 1906, and in 1909 and 1912 new agreements 
were negotiated, the last running for four years. While the 1903 
award has been the basis for subsequent agreements there has been 
a constant tendency toward improving the method and broadening the 
scope of collective bargaining. 

The possibility of collective bargaining in the anthracite industry 
is increased by three causes: (1) practically the whole industry is 
owned by a few large operators; (2) the major portion of the work- 
men are now united through the mine workers union; (3) the industry 


is virtually a monopoly, having to mect very little competition from 


bituminous coal. The principal issues which have come up for set 
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and finally, in 5 n adjustment, is submitted for 
decision to an um leral judge in the anthracite 
region 

Collective barg lustry has been successful 
in maintaining aln l peace since 1902, but this, 
as the author point riterion of the success of the 
system. T elfa the profitableness of the in- 
dustry and th v both parties must be con- 
sidered also r. Sydenstricker regards the 
system of collect nthracite industry as a dem- 
onstrated succes 
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The United States Department of Labor has issued the following 
bulletins: 

No. 175, Summary of the Report on Condition of Woman and Child 
Wage Earners in the United States (Dec., 1915, pp. 445). 

No. 183, Regularity of Employment in the Women’s Ready-to- 
Wear Garment Industries (Oct., 1915, pp. 155). This investigation 
is based upon a study of the industry in New York, Chicago, Cleve 
land, and Boston, embracing about three fourths of the industry of 
the country. The irregularity of employment is very marked and as 
yet regularization has received but slight attention. 

No. 186, Labor Legislation of 1915 (Dec., 1915, pp. 494). 


The Children’s Bureau of the United States Department of Labor 
has prepared a compilation containing the texts of the child labor laws 
in force October 1, 1915, under the title, Child Labor Legislation in the 
United States, by Helen L. Sumner and Ella A. Merritt (Washington, 
1915, pp. 475, ete.). The first part has elaborate analyses and 
summaries, 

No. 4 of volume II of the Bulletin of the Industrial Commission of 
Ohio is devoted to Rates of Wages, Hours of Labor, and Fluctuation 
of Employment in Ohio in 1914 (Columbus, Sept. 15, 1915, pp. 317); 
No. 5 deals with Inspection of Workshops, Factories, and Public 
Buildings in Ohio (Sept. 29, 1915, pp. 236); No. 6 relates to Physical 
Examination of Wage-Earners in Ohio in 1914 (pp. 29). Physical 
examinations of applicants had been conducted by only a few estab- 
lishments other than railroads and street railroads in Ohio prior to 
1914. For the statistical data in this report a form was sent to nearly 
800 employers in the state not including railroads doing an inter- 
state business. There are at least 42 establishments employing abovt 
68,500 persons which require physical examination of applicants for 
work. No. 7 gives Statistics of Mines and Quarries in Ohio, 1914 

pp. 104); No. 8 deals with Union Scale of Wages and Hours of 
Labor in Ohio on May 15, 1915 (Dec., 1915, pp. 107). 


Bearing upon the subject of Physical Examination of Employees 
is a pamphlet by John B. Andrews, secretary of the American Associa- 


tion for Labor Legislation, being a reprint of a paper read before the 


Industrial Hygiene Section of the American Health Association, Sep- 
tember 10, 1915 (pp. 9). 


The Fourth Report of the Factory Investigating Commission of 
Vew York, 1915, comprises five volumes. Volume I contains an ap 
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Tue Eeuvarion or ExcuANGeE ror 1915. The equation of exchange 


is calculated by the usual methods is 


Cire. of money ( +. Cire. of checks (503) Value of goods bought (543) 
Money & its velocity 1. Deposits their veloc. l'rade x scale of prices 
M » M’ Tx P 


9.39 53.6 512 & 106 per cent 


That is, the money in circulation (outside of banks and the United 
States Tre asury ) was 1.79 billions of dollars and changed h ands about 


22 times a year, thus effecting 


39 billions of exchanges; the volume 
of deposits subje ct to check was 9.39 billions and changed hands about 

3.6 times a year, affecting 503 billions of exchanges and making, with 
the monetary circulation (39), a total of 543 billions. This was the 


for a volume of trade of 512 billion units (a “unit’’ 


expenditure to pay 

being that amount of goods which in the base year (1909) was worth 

$1), maintained at prices of 106 per cent, 2.¢., prices averaging 6 per 
nt higher than the prices of the base year. 

The large diagram? affords full comparison (both visual and nume: 
ical) between these figures for 1915 and those for previous years. 
Thus, comparing 1915 with 1914, we note a decrease in money in 


circulation of 8 per cent, an increase of 29 per cent (conjectura 


rather than estimated) in the velocity of circulation of this money, an 


1In the data for leulatin M’'V’, the federal rese 

ncluded. 

*The symbolism of the diagrams is explained ir sentences preceding 
them. The dotted lines connecting the centers of the black areas virtually 
constitute plotted curves showing the increase r decrease in the scale of 
prices and in the velocities of circulation of money and of credit. For 
details the reader is referred to previous articles in the American Economic 
Review, especially June 1912, pp. 311-319 and June 1915, p. 408. For the 
present year the calculations of the volume of trade “TI” as made indepen 
dently of the other magnitudes (giving 501 billions by one method and 540 
by another), were regarded as of so little value that no use was made of 
them. The figure 512 for “T” was derived indirectly from the remaining 
magnitudes of the equation of exchange by solving the equation itself, i.e 
by using the formula T (MV -+- M’V’) P. Since we know with fair accu 
racy MV, M’V’ and P the resulting value of T is fairly accurate. This 
indirect determination of T has always had more weight than the independent 
estimates, even in previous years. The independent estimates have, in fact, 
heen of very little value since the regrettable discontinuance, in 1912, of the 
tatistics of internal commerce in the United States, formerly published by the 
Bureau of Statistic (now the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


f the Department of Commerce) 


£57 
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The changes f ! ted a year ago. The 
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A large part r 1 t in the volume of trade 


was undoubtedly d 1 great expansion of the 
trade in securities 915 was in fact some 
250 per cent grea iry commerce was only 
about 31% per cent 

It is interestin ntage of the great and 
unusual contrast bet 0 per cent and 8! » per 
cent to calcula f trade in securities. This 
calculation will f rticle which I hope to 
publish in the y Publications of the 
American 
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cost-of-living literature was made, and the work of Chapin, More, 
Bruére, Nearing, Ryan, and the New York State Factory Investigat 
ing Commission was carefully digested and criticised. Opinions wer 
obtained from persons engaged in various lines of social work, and 
data on special subjects were collected from such excellent sources as 
Charles Molesphini, real estate editor of the Evening Post, and Oscar 
H. Fogg, utilization engineer for the Consolidated Gas Company. 
From members of the Street Cleaning Department, twenty family 
budgets were procured, and original studies were made of the prices 
in retail stores. All these data are presented in a series of appendice s 
The main body of the report occupies but six pages, commencing 
with the conclusion, ‘The one-year budget estimated for a family 
consisting of a father, mother, boy of thirteen, girl of ten, and boy 


of six is as follows: 


Housing $168.00 
Fuel and Light 42.00 
‘ 10.00 


It is interesting to note that the estimate comes out within 18 cents 
of $70 per month. Of course it is possible to discuss without end any 
estimate of the cest of living. As it is probably impossible to agree 
on a typical famiiy, it seems that one choice is as good as another, 
and certainly no fault can be found with the one selected by the 
Bureau of Standards. ‘There are, however, two items which may be 
criticised. The allowance for clothing seems very meager. In the 
first place, the sums allowed seem too small to purchase good gar 
ments, much less good-looking ones. Second, the allowance for cloth 
ing is less than one half of the average of $210.06 actually spent by 
the families of twenty street cleaners, households with a mean total 
income of $841.01. The second weakness seems to lie in the estimate 
for insurance. It is based upon the assumption that all the policies 
should be in the industrial companies. Doubtless that is the way most 
workingmen insure their families, but an additional allowance of $10 
or $12 a year would permit the man to carry a thousand dollar regular 
straight life policy, in place of the five hundred dollar industrial policy. 

Considered as a whole, the estimate of the bureau seems very fair 


and carefully balanced. The most interesting feature of the report, 
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liscussion of light housekeeping as a means of economizing is de 
cidedly good. It was shown that the average weekly expenditure of 


17 individuals who were boarders and lodgers was $4.04 per week 


~ 


for food and shelter as contrasted with $3.60 for 37 light housekeepers 
But the incidental expenses of the light housekeepers were on the 
iverage 36 cents more per week, bringing their total cost up to about 
#3.96 attributable to board and lodging. Perhaps this method of 
comparison is not absolutely accurate, for the light housekeepers have 
additional strains from their work, and additional pleasures from 
their manner of living (p. 42, ef passim). A third point that is well 
driven home is the assertion that the expenditure for clothing depends 
more on income than on occupation (p. 53). The factory employees 
with average incomes of $417.69 spent an ave rage of $98.81 for cloth- 
g. and the saleswomen with mean incomes of $400.63 spent $92.91. 
As a description of life among the working women, this study is 
interesting, but its title is misleading. Showing how women with a 
mean income of $430.17 distribute their average expenditures of 
$413.06 between food and shelter, clothing, laundry, and other items 
s not showing what it costs to live on a subsistence basis, on an effi 
ency standard or on any other plane. The reader is told, for ex 
le, that the average expenditure for recreation and amusements, 
$17.58, is not sufficient to afford very much recreation (p. 87) and 
that the mean outlay for education, $4.62, secures very little (p. 91), 
but he is not told what would be a reasonable sum. In truth it would 
be difficult for a person desiring to determine a living wage, even by 
searching the large appendix, to arrive at very satisfactory conclu- 


sions from this report. 


Although the Report on the Cost of Living, 1891-1914 (Wellington, 
N. Z., 1915, pp. 168, 1s.) contributes no new ideas to the theory of 
the cost of living, it is valuable for its promise of carefully constructed, 
regular index numbers of retail prices of rent, fuels, and foods in New 
Zealand. 

It is gratifying to find a government statistician who knows how 
to use the Pearsonian coefficient of correlation as does Mr. Frazer in 
discussing the relation of retail prices of dairy products to the ex- 
ports of butter and cheese. He finds a negative correlation of —.416- 
with a probable error of .028, and concludes that increased production 
causes a fall in home prices which makes possible advantageous ex- 
porting. In contrast with this relation between the exports of butter and 


cheese and their prices in New Zealand, is the relation of these same 
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cially interesting are the studies of seasonal price fluctuations in 
chapter 4. The war affected prices in Europe by precipitating a 
sharp rise, followed within a fortnight by a decline, and then a 
further rise. In New Zealand the outbreak of the hostilities was fol 
lowed by a decline in the prices of dairy products until October, when 
they began to demand higher prices. General groceries maintained 
in almost constant level for the year. All other classes of food-stuffs 
rose promptly until February, and then wavered about the same level 
until the end of the first vear of the war 
Frank H. SrreicHTorr. 
De Pauw University. 


[The federal Bureau of Labor Statistics, in Bulletin 184, con- 
tinues its series on Retail Prices, 1907 to June, 1915 (Washington, 
Nov., 1915, pp. 413). 


The Annual Report of the Superintendent of Banks of the State of 
Vew York for 1915 (Albany, pp. 441) notes the experience under 
the new banking law of 1914 which brought private bankers under 
supervision and also provided for the organization by savings and 


in associations of the Land Bank of the State of New York and 


of Credit Unions. The first series of bonds issued by the Land Bank 


was purchased by the Guaranty Trust Company and the proceeds 


of this sale have been invested largely in farm mortgages in six dif- 
ferent counties. Seventeen credit unions were incorporated, a num- 
ber of large corporations actively coéperating for this purpose in order 


to encourage thrift among their employees. 


The Siath Annual Report of the Bank Commissioner of Maryland 
for 1915 (Garrett Bldg., Baltimore, pp. 202) states that no trust 
company in Maryland intends to seek admittance to the federal re- 
serve system. On the other hand, two national banks during the year 


reorganized under state charters. 


The Proceedings of the Arizona Bankers Association, twelfth annual 
session, held November 12-13, 1915 (Morris Goldwater, secretary, 
Commercial Trust and Savings Bank, Prescott, Ariz., vol. IX, pp. 
155) contains an address on federal reserve banks by Russell Lowry, 
deputy governor of the Federal Reserve Bank in San Francisco. 
There is also an informing paper on the agricultural development of 
Arizona, containing the results of a questionnaire sent to farmers 
throughout the state in regard to their financial condition and need 
of credit. 
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laws of that state. Zhe Report of the Special Commission on Taxa- 
tion appeared in January, 1916 (Boston, House No. 1700, pp. 126) 
[he commission recommended an income tax of 6 per cent on what is 
known as intangible property and a tax of 114 per cent on incomes 


erived from annuities, professions, employments, trades, and business. 


In March, 1915, the Legislature of New Jersey authorized the ap 
ointment of a commission for the Survey of Municipal Financing, 
which has now made its report (E. Morgan Barradale, secretary, Es- 
sex, N. J.). Its findings are similar to those adopted by the Com- 
mission on Municipal Government which reported in 1906. The 
commission reviewed the operation of the statutes now in force, the 
practices employed, and the general conditions present in financing 
unicipal and county affairs. It is advised that an amendment of the 
neral law be enacted that shall specifically direct the creation and 
the retirement of public obligations for all classes of municipalities 


and counties. 


(he Indiana Bureau of Legislative Information is circulating a 
umphlet entitled The Budget, prepared by William T. Donaldson, 


issistant budget commissioner of Ohio (Indianapolis, Jan., 1916, pp. 


80). This shows what is the object of a proper budget and the value 


f comparisons. 


Che Rhode Island Tax Officials’ Association has begun the publica 
n of a bulletin. No. 1, issued January, 1916, gives an account of the 
fourth annual meeting and a verbatim report of a paper on ‘Valuation 


nd assessment of city real estate,” by Lawson Purdy. 


The Committee on City Finances of the Cleveland Chamber of 
Commerce, in a pamphlet on How Uncle Mose’ Spends His Money, 


describes by text and charts the expenditures of the city of Cleveland, 


uaking the matter as simple as possible for the reader. 


The following tax documents are to be noted: 

Supplementary Report of the Tax Commissioner, Attorney-General, 
nd the Chairman of the Homestead Commission of Massachusetts 
Relating to Uniform Methods of Procedure for Taking Land for 
Public Purposes (Boston, 1916, House No. 1750, pp. 78) 

The Final Report of the Committee on Tazation of the City of New 
York (New York, 1916, pp. 398). 

Financial Summary for the City of New York for the year ended 
December 31, 1915 (William A. Prendergast, comptroller, pp. 137). 

The Inheritance Tax Act of 1916 of Rhode Island (Providence, 
1916, pp. 24). | 
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PERIODICALS 


The Review is indebted to Robert F. Foerster for abstracts of ar 
ticles in Italian periodicals, and to R. S. Saby for abstracts of articles 
n Danish and Swedish periodicals. 


Theory 
(Abstracts by W. M. Adriance and A. N. Young) 
Anperson, B. M., Jr. Schumpeter’s dynamic economics. Pol. Sci. Quart., 
Dec., 1915. Pp. 16. 
Critical comment on Schumpeter’s Theorie der wirtschaftlichen 
Entwicklung (1912). 
G. M. and Bonio, L. Luigi Perozzo. Giorn. d. Econ., Mar., 1916. Pp. 11 
Obituary notice. List of Perozzo’s publications. 
Crank, J. M. The changing basis of economic responsibility. Journ. Pol 
Econ., Mar., 1916. Pp. 21. 
A suggestive essay on the growing importance of the social point of 
view in the world of business. 


Corson, C. La valeur scientifique et pratique de l'économie politique. Rev. 
Sci. Pol., Feb., 1916. Pp. 23 
Emphasizes the importance to the administrator and the statesman 


of broad theoretical conceptions. These conceptions are to be taken 
from the old-fashioned liberalism only slightly modified by more 
modern (innovating) theories. 

Davenport, H. J. Divergent views of interest. Annalist, Feb. 28, 1916. Pp. 2 

Financial happenings of the last eighteen months show the incor- 
rectness of the demand and supply of productive equipment theory 
of interest, and confirm the writer’s loan fund theory. 

Davenport, H. J. Fetter’s “Economic Principles.” Journ. Pol. Econ., Apr., 
1916. Pp. 50. 

A review of Professor Fetter’s new book. Davenport regards Fet- 
ter’s value theory as essentially Austrian. He rejects his fundamental 
interest theory and in particular the idea that technical processes are 
the result rather than the cause of time-preference. With Fetter's 
concept of capital Davenport is in hearty accord. 

Davinson, J. Sociologi og socialékonomi, Nat. 6k. Tids., Jan.-Feb., 1916. Pp. 
24. 

Emphasizes the position of economics as a social science and the 
need of a closer codperation between sociology and economics. 
EpcewortH, F. Y. Le relazioni della economia politica con la guerra. Rif. 

Soc., Nov.-Dec., 1915. Pp. 28. 


Gint, C. Il concetto di “transvariazione” e le sue prime applicazioni. Giorn. 
d. Econ., Jan., 1916. Pp. 31. 


Grx1, C. Sul concetto di utilita economica. Giorn. d. Econ., Feb., 1916. Pp. 6. 
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Barker, E. C. A glimpse of the Texas fur trade in 1832. Southwestern Hist. 
Quart., Jan., 1916. Pp. 4. 


Barnes, F. W. The two traders of early Oswego. Pro. N. Y. State Hist. 
Assoc., vol. 1915. 


Bates, A. L. The history of the telegraph in California, Ann. Pub. Hist. 
Soc. of S. Calif., 1914. 


Borp, W. K. The North Carolina fund for internal improvements. S. Atlantic 
Quart., Jan. 1916. Pp. 16. 


Traces the history of state aid to internal improvements, 1815-1836. 
The usual story of too great optimism, mistakes, failure of the enter- 
prises, and withdrawal of state from this field. 


Byers, W. V. The Gratz papers. Pub. Am. Jewish Hist. Soc., vol. XXIII, 
1915. 
An interesting glimpse of early commercial activities in the West 
from about 1754 to 1776. 
Corzr, Mrs. C. To California via Panama in 1852. Ann. Pub. Hist. Soc. S 


Calif., 1914. 


Date, H. C. The organization of the Oregon emigrating companies. Quart. 
of Oregon Hist. Soc., Sept., 1915. 


Dantets, G. W. American cotton trade with Liverpool under the embargo 
and non-intercourse acts. Am. Hist. Rev., Jan., 1916. Pp. 12. 


An account of the cotton trade between Charleston and Liverpool, 
1807-1812, based upon reports of a Charleston commission agent. 


Esarey, L. The pioneers of Morgan county. Indiana Hist. Soc. Pubs., 
vol. V, no. 5, 1915. 


The memoirs of Noah J. Major, covering many subjects of economic 
interest. 


Frost, M. P. Experience of a pioneer. Wash. Hist. Quart., Apr., 1916. 


Account of the migration of a pioneer family from Iowa to Oregon 
in 1854. 


Forp, W. C., editor. Commerce of Rhode Island, 1726-1800. Coll. Mass. 
Hist. Soc., vol. X, 1915. 


This is the second volume on this subject. 


GattaHeR, R. The Indian agent in the United States before 1850. lTowa 
Journ. Hist. & Pol. Jan., 1916. Pp. 53. 


The first of a series of four articles. This is a general survey for 
the whole United States from colonial times to 1850. 


Garrison, L. R. Administrative problems of the confederate post office 
department. Southwestern Hist. Quart., Jan., 1916. Pp. 19. 


A continuation of a study begun in the October number. 


Gustrap, W. H. The Natches Pass emigrant train. Wash. Hist. Soc. 
Pubs., vol. IT, 1915. 


Notes on this and other topics. 
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Founded upon the whale industry, it declined with the migration of 


whalers to the California gold fields. 
Captivity of a party of Frenchmen among Indians in the 


aw DER Zer, J. 
Hist. & Pol. Jan., 1916. Pp. 23 


lowa County, 1728-1729. 
4 translation of the narrative of one of the party. 
he history of the fur trade. 
Nature and significance of the changes in the birth and 
Am. Stat. Assoc., Mar., 1916 


Iowa Journ. 23 


Of interest in 


Writcox, W. F. 
leath rates in recent years. Quart. Pubs. 
The tables cover the period 1800-1910. 


R. The first public land surveys in Indiana. Indiana Mag. of 


Hist. Mar. 1916. Pp. 33. 
Covers surveys made between 1785 and 1803. 


Mag. of Hist., Nov.-Dec., 1915 Pp. 4. 


in early trust, 
An account of a syndicate in the fur trade in 1759. 


first Pacific steamers. Mag. of Hist., Oct., 1915. Pp. 2 


The story of the Beaver, built in 1835. 
Mag. of Hist., Oct., 1915. Pp. 2 


iqst 


t wooden paddle steamship. 
This was the Adriatic of the Collins Line. 
Economic History, Foreign 

(Abstracts by Clive Day) 


Die Kapitalkraft Frankreichs. Weltwirts. Archiv, Jan., 1916. Pp 


Sharply critical in tone. 


Fattori ed effetti sociologici della querra. Riv. Ital. di Soc., 


CaTELLANT, E 
Sept.-Dec., 1915. Pp. 32. 

Danmark, October, 1915—January, 1916 

Pp. 44. 

of the economic condition of 


x, E. Oekonomiske oversigter. 
Nat. 6k. Tids., Jan.-Feb., 1916. 


\ detailed statistical presentation 


Denmark. 
of economic development in England and 


CuNNINGHAM, W. Differences 
Scotland. Scot. Hist. Rev., Jan., 
1) Burgh life; (2) tribal and pastoral husbandry. 

Valuation of Manchester cotton factories in the early 


Hist. Rev., Dec., 1915. Pp. 2. 


1916. Pp. 20. 


Dantets, G. W. years 
of the nineteenth century. Eng. 
Das Capitulare de Villis, die Brevium Exempla und der Bauplan 


JopscH, A, 
Soz. u. Wirtschaftsgesch., No. 1, 1915 


ron St. Gallen. Vierteljahrs. f. 


The three items are “links of a chain” leading to South France. 


Eserstapr, R. Das Aufsteigen des Arbeiterstandes im Mittelalter. Jahrb. f. 


Gesetzgebung, No. 4, 1915. Pp. 31. 
An extract from the revised edition of the author's Ursprung des 


Zunftwesens. 


Pp. 29. 
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Interesting case of a quasi-trade-union antedating examples cited by 
the Webbs. 

Usuer, A. P. The generalizations of economic history. Am. Journ. Sociol., 

Jan., 1916. Pp. 17. 

Essays to indicate stages in the development of market structure; 
the author distinguishes (1) exchange without measured value (2) 
“isolated” and (3) wholesale market systems in a world of oceanic 
commerce. 

Wicxset1, K. Nationalférmégenhet, nationalinkomst och “aarliga besparing- 

ar” i Tyskland. Ek Tids., No. 11, 1915. Pp. 5. 

A criticism of Karl Helfferich’s Deutschlands Volkwohlstand 1888 
1913 which Professor Wicksell regards as too generous in its estimates 
of German national wealth. 


Economic Geography 
Bettet, D. Un metal d’avenir: le vanadium. L’Econ. Franc., Feb. 19, 1916. 


BrmkINBINE, C. P. Variations in precipitation as affecting water works engi 
neering. Journ. Am. Water Wks. Assoc., Mar., 1916. 


Buck, H. W. Status of water-power development. Elec. Wld., Jan. 15, 1916 

DartincTon, F. Water-power laws and industrial progress. Engg. Mag., 
Feb., 1916. 

Govvy, L. La potasse en Haute-Alsace. Journ. des Econ., Dec., 1915. 

Huntincton, E. Climatic variations and economic cycles. Geog. Rev., Mar., 
1916. 

Merritt, O.C. Water-power development of the national forests and proposed 


new legislation. Ann. Am. Acad. Pol. & Soc. Sci. Jan., 1916. 


A unique salt industry in Chile. Bull. Pan. Am. Union, Jan., 1916. 


Commerce 
(Abstracts by M. T. Copeland) 
Anperson, B. M. A multi-billion dollar nation. Annalist, Feb. 7, 1916. Pp. 2. 
A criticism of Fisher's method of estimating volume of domestic 
trade. 
Axperson, B. M. Tests of home trade volume. Annalist, Mar. 6, 1916. Pp. 2. 
Rejoinder to Professor Fisher, discussing the multiplication of bank 
transactions which do not represent a corresponding multiplication 
of trade. 
Batrison, W. J. Annual wool review for 1915. Bull. Nat. Assoc. Wool Mfrs., 
Jan., 1916. Pp. 66. 
Comprehensive statistical survey. 
3csuH, I. T. The shipping bill. Mo. Bull. N. Y. Chamber Comm., Mar., 1916. 
Pp. 5. 
Criticism of Alexander bill; suggests amendments. 
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Payen, E. La pétrole pendant la guerre. L’Econ. Frang., Feb. 5, 1916. Pj 
Statistics for world’s production and for prices in France. 

Rurrern, F. R. Statistics of imports and exports. Quart. Pub. Am 

Assoc., Mar., 1915. Pp. 19, 

Methods of collection and presentation. 

VanperLip, F, A. Some elements of national trade policy. Americas, Feb., 
1916. Pp. 6 
Need of relief from government handicaps 

Brief history of the movement to secure universal cotton standards U.S 


Dept. of Agriculture, Service & Regulatory Announcements, No. 7, 1916 
Pp. 18. 
Efforts to secure adoption of United States government standards 
by European exchanges. 
The Carolina potato exchange, its organization and work. Farmers’ Market 
Bull., North Carolina, Oct., 1915. Pp. 8 


Explanation of methods. 


Commerce after the war. New Repub., Mar. 8, 1916. Pp. 2 


New means of trade promotion which may be used in severe com 
mercial struggle following end of war. 


The export trade of the United States to Italy. Econ. Wld., Feb. 12, 1916 
Pp. 3. 
Prospects for future development. 
How to buy and sell. Bull. No. 54, State Dept. of Agri., Com., and Ind. of 
South Carolina, June 15, 1915. Pp. 38 
Specific market opportunities; indicates scope of efforts for trade 


deve lopment. 


Law of October 16th, 1915, on the purchase and sale of wheat and flour for the 
supply of the civil population. Mo. Bull. Econ. & Soc. Intell., Jan., 1915. 
Pp. 9. 

Explanation of the provisions of this French law. 


A premium on foresightedness. Annalist, Jan. 24, 1916. P. 1. 


Advantages to be gained by railroads in purchasing equipment in 
times of depression. 


Ten billions of trade a week. Annalist, Jan. 17, 1916. 
Estimated volume of domestic trade far exceeds foreign trade. 
War-distorted trade. Annalist, Mar. 6, 1916. P. 1. 


Comparison of statistics for important items in our import and ex 
port trade in 1914 and 1915. 


Le commerce extérieur de la France pendant l'année. L’Econ. Franc., Mar. 4, 
1916. Pp. 2. 


Statistical summary and comparison with 1914. 
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Pp. 3 
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March 
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[he transporta ’aris with milk in wartime. 


Auiuix, G. Lés re | ts, Apr. 8, 1916. Pp. 3 
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AnTHoNY, ( ty. Age Gaz., 
Mar. 17, Ap! 
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American Railw 
Barnum, M. K re ty. Age Gaz., Mar. 3, 
1916. Pp. 6 
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Exuorr, H. The malady of the railways of the United States. Ry. Age Gaz., 
Feb. 11, 1916. Pp. 4 
Need of capital, freedom from labor difficulties, verification of rail 
way regulation and legislation. 
Facan, J. O. Huge share of railway pay-roll goes to few men. Ry. Age Gaz., 
Mar. 10, 1916. Pp. 2. 
Comment on demand of four trainmen’s brotherhoods for eight-hour 


day. 


Ferrin, A. W. The Virginian railway. Moody’s Mag., Mar., 1916. Pp. 5. 


With map and illustrations. 
Forman, H. W. The lately revised standard code. Ry. Age Gaz., Jan. 14, 
Feb. 18, Mar. 31, 1916. Pp. 3, 3, 3. 


FreemAN, L. R. The Bagdad railway and the European war. Ry. Age Gaz., 
Mar. 10, 1916. Pp. 3, illus. 

Ganges, M. W. Federal valuation of railroads. Yale Rev., Apr., 1916. Pp. 
ll. 

Holds that valuation of physical property is but a revaluation of 
securities, and will end in futility. 

Gisss, G. Synopsis of the report of the Chicago Association of Commerce 
committee on smoke abatement and electrification of railway terminals. 
Pro. N. Y. Railroad Club, Mar. 17, 1916. Pp. 62 . 

With diagrams and illustrations. 

Gorrz, H. A. A less-than-carload clearing house. Ry. Age Gaz., Apr. 14, 1916. 
Pp. 6. 

A suggested solution of the freight congestion problem at Chicago. 

GoopricH, E. P. Varied uses of valuation. Annalist, Apr. 3, 1916. Pp. 2. 


For rate making, for taxation, and for issue and purchase of 
securities, 


Gorvon, R. “Gilded stairs and marble halls.” Engg. Mag., Feb., 1916. Pp. 14 
Argues for less extravagant railway terminal buildings. Illustrated. 
Haney, L. H. Joint costs with especial regard to railways. Quart. Journ. 
Econ., Feb., 1916. Pp. 20. 
Prefers the principle of basing rates upon utility and cost, through 
the allocation of joint costs, rather than the value-of-service principle. 


Harrison, F, The relation of railroads to foreign trade. Ry. Age Gaz., Feb. 
18, 1916. Pp. 4. 
Development of seaport facilities, of export rate structures, and of 
foreign trade agencies needed. 
Hupavux, E. J. A history of the railway lines of Belgium. Ry. Age Gaz., 
Mar. 17, 1916. Pp. 3. 
Brief discussion, with outline maps. 


Hurme, T. W. Some facts about federal valuation of railroads. Ry. Rev., 
Feb. 5, 1916. Pp. 8. 
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Nasu, L. R. Depreciation reserves as affected by property growth. Am 
Econ. Rev., Mar., 1916. Pp. 21. 


Mathematical factors and methods in ascertaining proper deprecia 
yn rates. 
Nense, Die bahnpolizeiliche Strafgewalt. Archiv f. Eisenbahnw., Jan.-Feb., 
1916. Pp. 11. 
Study of the police power given to railways by German law. 
Nortucott, W. N. How to encourage thrift among employees. Ry. Age 
Gaz., Apr. 21, 1916. Pp. 6. 


Methods and results of a railroad Y. M. C. A. educational campaign. 
ve Nouvion, G. L’organisation des chemins de fer francais. Journ. des Econ., 

Feb. 15, 1916. Pp. 7. 

Survey of various discussions regarding the comparative efficiency 
French railways. 

Nystrom, K. F. Improvement in passenger car construction and design 
Pro. Canadian Ry. Club, Feb., 1916. Pp. 12. 

Parsons, W. B. Railways in China Pro. Engineers’ Club of Phila., Jan., 
1916. Pp. 32. 

Historically descriptive. Illustrated. 

Riptey, W. Z. Federal financial railway regulation. N. Am. Rev., Apr., 1916. 
Pp. 15. 

Subtitled “The Alton as a test case.’’ Reply to George Kennan’s 
article in the January number. 

SEYDELL. Wohlfahrtseinrichtungen der preussisch-hessischen Eisenbahnge- 
meinschaft im Jahre 1914, Archiv f. Eisenbahnwesen, Jan.-Feb., 1916. 
Pp. 91, 

Description of welfare work on the Prussian-Hessian system during 
1914. War conditions upset matters from August to December, and 
many new expenses resulted. New sickness insurance provisions, ef 
fective January 1, 1914, described. 

Storey, D. D. The United States supreme court and rate regulation. Univ. 
Pa. Law Rev., Nov., Dec., 1915, Jan., 1916. Pp. 41, 33, 31. 

Tuurgau, J. Les chemins de fer balkaniques. Rev. Pol. & Parl., Jan. 10, 
1916. Pp. 22. 

Development of the Balkan railways, and their réle in the wars of 
the past five years, 
lHurgav, J. La penétration allemande en Asie Mineure. Rev. Pol. & Parl. 

Apr. 10, 1916. Pp. 26. 
Largely a historical review of the Bagdad railway project. 


Unxperwoop, O. W. Government regulation and our transportation systems. 
ty. Rev., Feb. 5, 1916. Pp. 3. 


Advocates the golden mean between private ownership and wise 
government regulation. 
Weeks, J. W. 
1916. Pp. 2. 


The extravagance of government ownership. Ry. Rev., Feb. 5, 
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La crise des t é [ransports, Jan. 29, 1916 
Railway co ind Russia. 

Meissner Pasha \tlantic, Apr., 1916. Pp. 8 
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Studies in operati Age Gaz., Apr., 28, 1916. Pp. 5 
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BANNISTER, J. C. How buildings were appraised in revaluation of real prop 
erty of Los Angeles. Eng. Rec., Apr. 8, 1916. Pp. 3 

Valuation of all buildings in Los Angeles county made in ten months. 
Unit foot estimates made by men in field with all necessary data before 

em. Depreciation percentages applied to fit various cases. De 

rmination of average length of life. 

rien, P. Important principles involved in valuation Ry. Age Gar., Mar 

17, 1916. Pp. 4. 
teasons for valuation of railroads. Questions arising in valuation 
Is cost the equivalent of value? How is land to be valued? 
| appreciation be included? What is depreciation which is to be 
ucted? 
CastenHOoLz, W. B. Accounting procedure for state universities. Journ, Ac- 

count., Feb., Mar., 1916. Pp. 12, 9. 

Outlines system in operation at University of Illinois. The first 
article covers accounting for receipts, disbursements and encumbrances. 
The second deals with asset accounts, liabilities, surplus, job order 
system, general ledger control, and organization of accounting 
department. 

atiss, W. B. Depreciation of property. Gen. Elec. Rev., Dec., 1915 


PeHLteMAN, J. M. The reproduction theory. Utilities Mag., Jan., 1916. Pp. 2 


Criticism with discussion by others. 

Fritern, C. H. Estimating cost of track construction on a unit-time basis. 
Elec. Ry. Journ., Jan. 8, 1916. Pp. 4. 


Logical plan for estimating costs, the method described being par 
ularly adapted to labor costs. Example given. 


Gray, W. C. Inventories and gross profit based on selling valuations. Journ. 
Account., Mar., 1916. Pp. 2 

Formulas for determining cost of sales in department stores and 
ther similar lines. 
Guernsey, N. T. Principles of railway valuation, Elec. Ry. Journ., Feb. 5, 

1916. Pp. 4. 

Relevant facts to be considered in valuation work. What use should 
be made of value. 


Hayes, H. V. Land values. Utilities Mag., Jan., 1916. Pp. 23. 

Principles to be applied in valuing land. Discussion by others. 
Jenkins, J. B. Some of the absurdities of the straight line method of de- 

termining depreciation. Ry. Age Gaz., Feb, 25, 1916. Pp. 1%, 

Property does not deteriorate from age alone. Four tables illustrat 
ng fallacies of straight line method of determining depreciation. 
Jensen, W. Logging in western Washington. Journ. Account., Feb., 1916. 


Camp records, system of accounts at main office, balance sheets 
and other statements are described and illustrated with forms. 


Kirst, C. A successful stores keeping system. Engg. Mag., April, 1916 
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4 great number of activities come under the head of contracting 
[his article considers some of the features common to practically all 
contractors accounts. 

Scuarr, M. and Tuorne, C. Going value. Utilities Mag., Jan., 1916. Pp. 24 
Srrarns, F. P., Goetz, J. H., and Ertxson, H. Depreciation. Utilities Mag., 

Jan., 1916. Pp. 36. 

Definition; court decisions; its relation to fair value. Discussion. 
Srreeter, R. L. Factors affecting the cost of power. Engg. Mag., Mar., 1916 

So many variable factors affect the cost of power in a coal burning 
steam plant that an accurate predetermination of costs is almost im 
possible. These variables analyzed and explained by means of charts 
Weston, G. The elements of utility valuation. Elec. Ry. Journ., Feb. 5, 1916 

Importance of intangibles. Reproduction cost new when used as a 
basis for rate making should make no allowance for depreciation. 
Wircox, D. F. and Batpwin, H. D. Franchise ralues. Utilities Mag., Jan., 

1916. Pp. 19. 

Discussion by others. 

Reproduction cost allocated between freight and passenger service Eng 

Rec., Mar. 18, 1916. Pp. 3! 

Abstract of appraisal report of Mississippi River & Bonne Terre 
Railway. Ton-mile made general basis of allocation of costs, but 
revenue train-mile and various other bases used for certain items. 
Two methods of calculating profits in serial associations. Am. Bldg. Assoc 


News, Mar., 1916. Pp. 2. 


Valuation of Los Anaeles distributing system Elec. Wld., Jan. 22, 1916 


Chief engineer of the California Railroad Commission offers elabo 
rate report on the value of distributing system of the Southern Cali 


fornia Edison Co. 


Public Utilities 
(Abstracts by Ralph E. Heilman) 
DooritrLe, F. W. Railway operation in Cleveland. Elec. Ry. Journ., Feb. 19, 
1916. 
Describes efforts made in Cleveland to reduce cost of operation to 


permit low fares, quality of the service rendered and the actual cost 
of operation. 


Gonzensacn, E. Electric railway and the automobile. Elec. Ry. Journ., Jan. 


8, 1916. 

Competition from the automobile a serious problem of the electric 
railway. Author recommends greater development of the freight 
business. 


McGratn, D. J. Return on Massachusetts investment. Elec. Rv. Journ , Feb. 
5, 1916. 
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Scuirr, M. I Foreign securities and the American investor. Econ. Wid., 

Jan. 8, 1916. 

Discusses the requirements of foreign, particularly Latin-American, 
securities if they are to find market here. Suggests that the govern- 
ment should do more to protect investors in foreign securities. 

Sritrs, C. R. How to measure the value of an investment. Finan. Rev. Rev., 
Mar., 1916. 

Suggests comparing investments of the same security and selling 
those yielding least in order to buy those yielding most. 

Investment security in war-time conditions. Finan. Rev. Rev., Mar., 1916. 

Invester should buy bonds, rather than stocks with speculative fluctu- 
ations. There are real bargains in seasoned bonds, which will very 
probably appreciate, whereas the future value of most stocks is 
unknown. 


Corporations and Trusts 
(Abstracts by Arthur S. Dewing) 

Escuwece, L. Gedanken tiber die Kapitalverwendung nach dem Kriege. Die 

Bank, Feb., 1916. 

Industrial aggressiveness necessary in order for nation to prosper. 
Kwavutu, O. W. Competition and capital. Pol. Sci. Quart., Dec., 1915. 

Contends that larger manufacturing businesses, because of great 
capital investment per unit of product, should be regulated like the 
railroads. Discusses, but distinctly underestimates, the social gain 
of pressure of smaller units struggling for vantage ground. 
Parsons, L. Public utility holding companies. Modern Business Supplement, 

Jan., 1916. Pp. 52. 

A brief but comprehensive account of public utility holding com- 
panies. Author familiar with actual facts. 
Reev, H. B. Ethics of competition. Intern. Journ. Ethics, Jan., 1916. 

Contrasts conservative (competitive) judicial opinion with liberal 
(regulative). Favors latter. 
Ricnter, F. E. The Amalgamated Copper Company: a closed chapter in cor- 

poration finance. Quart. Journ. Econ., Feb., 1916. 
Michigan blue sky law unconstitutional, I. B. A. of A. Bull., Dec. 31, 1915. 

Opinion of U. S. District Court declaring act of 1915 unconstitu- 
tional as interfering with interstate commerce. 
Ohio blue sky law unconstitutional. I. B. A. of A. Bull., Mar 7, 1916. 


The court’s finding based essentially on the oft-repeated ground of 
interference with the freedom of trade. 


Labor and Labor Organizations 
(Abstracts by George E. Barnett) 


Anprews, J. B. American cities and the prevention of unemployment. Am. 
City, Feb., 1916. Pp. 4. 
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Money, Credit, and Banking 
(Abstracts by Don C. Barrett) 
Acurson Suortis, F. R. Foreign banking facilities. Journ. Inst. Bankers, 
Feb., 1916. Pp. 11. 

Majority of English bankers need more to appreciate value of 
foreign capital using London as a center. Discusses acceptances and 
reimbursement credits. 

Accer, E. E. Barriers to guard our gold. Annalist, Mar. 27, 1916. P. 1. 

Discusses measures for protecting our gold supply after war. 
Aruen, W. H. The rehabilitation of silver. Moody's Mag., Feb., 1916. Pp. 2 

England and France will adopt the double standard. 

Batpwin, A. Objections of country national banks to federal reserve system 
rrust Companies, Feb., 1916. Pp. 2. 

Burnett, H. V. The probable effects of the war on London's position as a 
free gold centre. Banker’s Mag. (London), Feb., 1916. Pp. 14. 

Realizes New York’s powerful position now but holds London can 
retain her place with proper organization and foresight. 

Burton, T. FE. Probable financial and industrial effects after the war 
Journ. Pol. Econ., Jan., 1916. Pp. 13 


Should anticipate almost immediate cessation of exceptional de 
mands at close of war. develop trade with less advanced countries, 
and prepare to become world’s financial center. 


Dd. dD Enalands quld forraad under kriget. Ek. Tids., No. 9, 1915. Pp. 7 


England’s gold supply during the war with tables and interpreta- 


tions, 


Davenport, H. J War finance and American business. Journ. Pol. Econ., 

Feb., 1916. 

Methods of war finance which England is pursuing will lead to 
inflation through deposit currency and will be equally disastrous to 
her own and to our interests. 

Davinson, D. De Skandinariska centralbankernas sedelutgifning och quld- 

kassor under kriget. Ek. Tids., No. 10, 1915. Pp. 12. 

\ critical examination of the note issue and gold reserves of Scandi 
navian central banks during the present war. 

Fettows, G., Campretrt, H. M., and J. G. Counsel for Michigan 
trust companies deny arguments of federal reserve board regarding grant 

of trust powers to banks. Trust Companies, Feb., 1916. Pp. 5. 

Brief given in full. 

Gartno-Canina, A. TI prezzi delle merci in Italia nel 1914. Rif. Soc., Feb 
Mar., 1916. Pp. 22. 

Continues the series of index numbers begun by the late Achille 
Necco. In his memory, the editors propose that the numbers be here- 
after known as the “‘Necco index numbers.”’ 
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Morcan, D. P. South African finance and banking. Bankers’ Mag. (Lon- 
don), Mar., 1916. Pp. 5. 
Noyes, A. D. The war and currency inflation. Scribner’s, Mar., 1916. Pp. 23. 

American finance is not under the influence of such inflated paper 
currencies as exist in belligerent Europe. In so far as changes in 
money supply have been a factor in promoting our existing industrial 
and financial movement, effects are due to our stock of gold. 

Noyes, A. D. A year of the new American federal reserve system. Bankers’ 
Mag. (London), Feb., 1916. Pp. 7. 

Pacet, J. The Gilbart lectures, 1916. I. Journ. Inst. Bankers, Mar., 1916 
Pp. 11. 

Patterson, E. M. Inflation and the gold supply. Trust Companies, Feb., 
1916. Pp. 8. 

Much gold imported has been used to finance permanent investment. 
Withdrawals at close of war will not bring us disaster unless in mean- 
time commercial operations are largely financed by such gold. 
Patterson, E. M. Lending by the billion. Bankers Mag., Mar., 1916. Pp. 8. 

Present foreign trade situation contains many dangers of inflation 
and speculation. 

Patrerson, J. A. Texas depositor’s guarantee fund. Banker’s Mag., Mar., 
1916. Pp. 5. 

Claims with six years’ experience guaranty fund has worked ad- 
mirably. It has saved depositors many losses. 

RarratovicH, A. Les associations de crédit mutuel en Allemagne et la 
guerre. L’Econ. Fran¢., Feb. 12, 1916. Pp. 8. 

Explains mutual credit associations in Germany, their extended use 

after outbreak of war, and ways in which government is being helped. 


Scort-DarcieisH, G. Doubts with regard to the federal rural credits bill. 
Econ. Wld., Feb. 19, 1916. Pp. 4. 


Objections are: bill makes no use of existing banking instrumen- 
talities, and not enough centralization. 


Serer. Das Sparkassenwesen im Kénigreich Sachsen. Zeitschr. f. d. ges. 
Staatswis., No. 4, 1915. Pp. 19. 


Smiru, J. C. The problem of prices. Bankers’ Mag. (London), Feb., 1916. 
Pp. 6. 
Spracuz, O. M. W. An unlikely folly. Annalist, Feb. 14, 1916. Pp. 2. 
Analyzes nature of inflation. Inflation exists in Europe and per- 


haps threatens in the United States. With reasonable conservatism 
we need not fear disaster at close of war. 


Syxes, E. “Adventurous” banking. Journ. Inst. Bankers, Mar., 1916. Pp. 11. 
Criticises Runciman’s statement that English “banks must be more 

adventurous.” 

Tcuernorr, I. La liquidation 4 la Bourse 1914-1915, Journ. des Econ., Feb. 
15, 1916. Pp. 12. 
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Public Finance 
(Abstracts by Charles P. Huse) 

Bormann, K. Entwicklung und jetziger Stand der siichsischen Gemeinde /finanz- 

statistik, Finanz-Archiv, XXXIII, 1, 1916. Pp. 17. 

Describes the development since 1832 of comparative financial sta- 
tistics for the local governments in Saxony. 
Borotatui, A. Alcune notizie sul risultato dei due prestiti nazionali del 1915 

nelle varie provincie italiane, Giorn. d. Econ., Feb., 1916. Pp. 3. 


A table showing the amounts and per capita subscriptions in the 
Italian provinces to war loans. 


Buck, L. Die Besteuerung der Kriegsgewinne. Finanz-Archiv, XXXIII, 1, 
1916. Pp. 142, 


An exhaustive study, with appended text, of the German law taxing 
war profits. 
Capiati, A. Problemi finanziari della guerra. Giorn, d. Econ., Dec., 1915 
Mar., 1916. Pp. 34, 34. 
I. Discusses the formation of super-profits in war times, their con- 
sequences and their validity, and their elimination through special 


taxation. I1. Loans and taxes in their bearing on the distribution 
of wealth. 
CuaNcCELLoR, W. E. Are war debts safe investments? Annalist, Feb. 21, 
1916. Pp. 2. 
Expects no repudiation of war debts. 
Cuapman, S. J. Some effects of war before and after peace. Journ. Inst 
Bankers, Feb., 1916. Pp. 17. 
Government assistance to British industry and finance has proved 
beneficial. 
Conen, A. Der gemeindliche Malz- und Bieraufschlag in Bayern. Finanz- 
Archiv, XXXIII, 1, 1916. Pp. 8. 
A description of the local malt and beer taxes in Bavaria. 
Crimi, G. N. I profitti di guerra e Vimposta di ricchezza mobile. Rif. Soc., 
Nov.-Dec., 1915. Pp. 7. 
D. D. Naagra synpunkter betraffande metoden fir berdkningen af krigets kost 
nader. Ek. Tids., No. 10, 1915. Pp. 8. 
A study of methods of computing the costs of the present war. 
Dow, W. W. Certain phases of war finance. Stone & Webster Journ., Jan., 
1916. Pp. 10. 
A useful, concise statement of the war finances of Great Britain, 
Germany, and France. 
Geriinc, C, Die finanzwirtschaftliche Behandlung der stddtischen Werke. 
Finanz-Archiv, XXXIII, 1, 1916. Pp. 9. 


Considers principles that should govern the conduct of municipal 
enterprises. 


Gipson, A. H. War finance. Bankers’ Mag. (London), Jan., 1916. Pp. 12. 
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A study of the ways in which the city of Paris is meeting her war 
time deficits. 

Prirzner, J. Die Ausgaben der deutschen Einzelstaaten fiir das Staatssober- 
kaupt. Finanz-Archiv, XXXIII, 1, 1916. Pp. 18. 

An account of the expenditures incurred for the maintenance of the 
various German sovereigns and of the revenues devoted to that purpose. 
Ranpatt, J. G. The Virginia debt controversy. Pol. Sci. Quart., Dec., 1915. 

Pp. 25. 

A history of the controversy between Virginia and West Virginia; the 
division of the state debt of 1861 through its successive stages to the 
final decision of the Supreme Court on June 14, 1915. 

Scuette, G. Esquisse d’un programme d’économies budgétaires. Journ. des 
Econ., Jan., 1915. Pp. 27. 

Reviews French finances and suggests possible economies. 

Scnwarz, O. Die Finanzen der europdischen und der wichtigeren aussereurop- 
dischen Staaten. Finanz-Archiv, XXXIII, 1, 1916. Pp. 139. 

Gives brief statements of the financial condition of European and 
other nations. 

SirversTotre, K. G. Vdrldskrigets kostnader, Ek. Tids., No. 10, 1915. Pp. 10. 

An investigation into the costs of the present war. 

SmitH, H, Die dénische Steuergesetzgebung in 1915 und die Besteuerung der 
Kriegsgewinne in Norwegen und Schweden. Finanz-Archiv, X XXIII, 1, 
1916. Pp. 10. 

A description of the emergency taxes recently imposed in Denmark, 
Norway, and Sweden. 

Cunsratt, R. B. Financing municipal improvements. Journ. Account., Mar., 
1916. Pp. 8. 

Lays down general rules for the financing of street improvements, 
giving special attention to Virginia cities. 

Constitutional amendments of 1915 and non-partisan acts. Transactions of the 
Commonwealth Club of California, Oct., 1915. Pp. 36. 
3esides a discussion of the merits of the California taxation amend- 

ments, submitted in 1915, contains material on tax administration and 

a useful bibliography. 

Financing the war. New Statesman, Feb. 26, 1916. Pp. 2. 

A brief discussion of the financial problems which England must 
face. 

Mayor's plan toa reduce city’s tax rate. N. Y. Mo. Bull. Chamber of Com- 
merce, Feb., 1916. Pp. 15. 

Mayor Mitchel hopes to relieve the taxpayers of New York City 
through the abolition of the state tax, a greater degree of home rule, 
and a share in certain state receipts and appropriations. 

State taxation; federal income tax law. N. Y. Mo. Bull. Chamber of Commerce, 
Jan., 1916. Pp. 47. 
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Heipers, P. intallet af Sygedage i den danske Befolkning i Aldersklasserae 

15-74 aar. Nat. Ok. Tids., Nov.-Dec., 1915. Pp. 6. 

\ statistical study of the days of illness in the capital city, cities 
and country districts in Denmark during the period 1890-1909, of 
men and women separately in six age groups between 15 and 75 years, 
and also under thirteen groups of diseases. 

Hisss, H. H. The mother and infant mortality. Quart. Pub, Am, Stat. Assoc., 

Mar., 1916. Pp. 11. 

Effect of the age, character, and intelligence of mothers upon the 
death-rate of their children. 

James, E. W. The Malthusian doctrine and war. Sci. Mo., Mar., 1916. 

Until the causes of economic pressure are eliminated, war remains 
4 potentiality. 

Mennitr, E. The agricultural element in the population. Quart. Pub. Am 

Stat. Assoc., Mar., 1916. Pp. 15. 

A comparison of the population and vital statistics of the urban and 
rural sections of the United States from 1890 to 1910. 

Scuuster. Mutter und Kind der Zukunft im Spiegel der ERugenik, Natur 

und Gesellschaft, Mar., 1916. Pp. 5. 

The effect which eugenics is likely to have upon the European 
birth-rate. 

Warmine, J. Tilbéjeligheden til at valge samme Livsstilling som Foridldr- 

ene, Nat. dk. Tids., Nov.-Dec., 1915. Pp. 13. 

On the basis of national military service statistics it is shown that 
there is in Denmark a marked tendency for sons to take up a life 
work like that of their fathers, this being particularly evident in the 
wademic, agricultural, and fishing groups. 

Weser, H. S. Riicksiedlung Auslanddeutscher nach dem Deutschen Reiche. 

Jahrb. f. Nat. Oek., III, 50, 6, 1915. Pp. 77. 


A study of the Germans in Galicia, Hungary, and Russia, together 
with a study of the activity of Germans who have returned to their 
l’atherland. 


Wetton, T. A. On the birth-rates in various parts of England and Wales 
in 1911, 1912 and 1913, Journ, Royal Stat. Soc., Jan., 1916. Pp. 19. 
The cities, colliery, textile, and manufacturing towns, other indus 
trial towns, trade centers, and residential centers are compared as to 

their birth-rates. 
Wetton, T. A. On the death-rates in various parts of England and Wales 
in 1913, Journ. Royal Stat. Soc., Jan., 1916. Pp. 18. 

A painstaking study of the death-rate in different towns of England 
and Wales, grouped according to prevailing occupation or industry 
and also according to size of population. 

Witicox, W. F. The nature and significance of the changes in the birth and 
death rates in recent years. Quart. Pub. Am, Stat. Assoc., Mar., 1916 

An analytical study of the death-rate in New York City from 1804 

to 1918, and in Massachusetts from 1850 to 1913, 
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janauerR, W. Der Avrieg und 


Nat. Oek., 1915. Pp 26 


yicherung, Jahrl 


[he social insurance system has been able to stand the stress of 
war times and has proved an effective means of alleviating forms of 


distress due to war. 
LIILDRETH, What's the mat 


insurance Econ. Wld., Mar. 18, 
1916. Pp. 2. 


Fire insurance is mutual in fact, if not in form; and burdens im 


posed on companies by legislation must be borne by the insured. 


llorrman, L. S. Some practical workmen's compensation questions, Elec. Ry 


Journ., Dec. 15, 1915. Pp. 3 


Comparison of the New Jersey and Pennsylvania acts. 


Law, F. E. The correct the ry 0} workmen's compensation and proposed 


amendments to the New Jersey law. Econ. Wld., Dec. 4, 1915. Pp. 3. 
Views of the author on certain proposed amendments to the New 
Jersey law. 
evy, S. L. Recent literature on casualty and social insurance 


Pro, Casualty, 
Actuarial & Stat. Soc. Am., Oct., 1915. Pp. 14. 


aceR, H. R. Plan for a health insurance act. Am. Labor Te 
1916. Pp. 5 


‘gis. Re Mar., 
Discusses the bill for state health insurance prepared by the Labor 
Legislation Association and gives reasons for its provisions. 


Suerman, P. T. Sound and unsound practice in the system of % 


workmen's 
compensation Econ. Wld., Jan. 1, 1916. Pp. 2 


Srrer-Somio, F, Der Auslandsbeariff in der Sozialversicherung. Zeitschr. 


ges. Versicherungswis., Mar., 1916. Pp. 51. 
Defines “‘foreign country” under war conditions and traces the ef 
fect of staying in foreign countries on dues, benefits, etc. 


f / 


l'nompson, T. 1. The un-American doctrine of state compulsory health in- 


surance. Econ. Wld., Mar. 4, 1916. 

Statement of the case against compulsory insurance. 
Wakren, B. S. and Sypensrricker, Ek. Jiealth insurance: its relation to the 
public health. Public Health Bull, Mar., 1916. Pp. 76. 
Contains: Prevalence and cost of sickness among wage workers; 
conditions causing sickness among wage workers; responsibility for 
conditions causing disease; codperative action needed for relief and 


prevention of sickness; health insurance; summary and conclusions. 


Woirr, F. R. War and Germany's social insurance. 


Econ. Wld., Mar. 18, 
1916. Pp. 3. 


{ctuarial and statistical problems. Pro. Casualty, 


Actuarial & Stat. Soc 
Am., Oct., 1915. Pp. 137. 


A series of twelve papers by members of the society. 


‘ompensation clouds in Pennsylrania Am. Underwriter, Nov., 1915 


Hail insurance in the United States in 1915. Econ. Wld., Feb. 26, 1916 
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THIRTEENTH LIST OF DOCTORAL DISSERTATIONS IN POLITICAL 
ECONOMY IN PROGRESS IN AMERICAN UNI- 
VERSITIES AND COLLEGES 


Students whose period of continuous non-residence exceeds three years 
are omitted from the list. The last date given is the probable date of 
completion. 

The first list of this kind was dated January 1, 1904, and was sent to all 
members, but not regularly bound in the publications. The subsequent lists 
have appeared in the publications as follows: Second list, 1905, in third series, 
vol. iv, p. 737; third list, 1906, in third series, vol. vii, no. 3, supplement, p. 43; 
fourth list, 1907, in third series, vol. viii, no. 2, supplement, p. 42; fifth list, 
1908, in the Bulletin for April, 1908, p. 69; sixth list, 1909, in the Bulletin for 
(April, 1909, p. 16; seventh list, 1910, in the Bulletin for March, 1910, p. 12; 
eighth list, 1911, in the Review for March, 1911, p. 212; ninth list, 1912, in the 
Review for June, 1912, p. 519; tenth list, 1913, in the Review for June, 1913, 

527; eleventh list, 1914, in the Review for June, 1914, p. 524; twelfth list, 
1915, in the Review for June, 1915, p. 476. 


Theory and Its History 


HerMANN FRANKLIN Arens, A.B., Harvard, 1907; A.M., 1913. The limits of 
state interference. Harvard. 


Zexa CiarK Dickinson, A.B., Nebraska, 1914. Relations of psychology and 
economics. Harvard. 


{anon P. R. Drucker, A.B., Columbia, 1901; A.M., Chicago, 1911. The 


economic writings of Justi. 1916. Columbia, 


Eocar Stevenson Furniss, A.B., Coe, 1911. Wage theories and behavior of 
labor in the eighteenth century, 1917. Yale. 

Homer Hoyt, A.B., Kansas, 1913; A.M., 1913. The specific productivity 
theory. 1916. ¢ ‘hicago. 

Prank H. Kwicut, B.S., Tennessee, 1913; A.M., 1913. Theory of business 
profits. 1916. Cornell. 


S. Kravirz, Gymnasium Libau, 1905; Sorbonne, 1906; Universities of 
Gressler, Bern, and Heidelberg, 1907-1910. Economic theory and the peace 
movement. 1917. Columbia. 


S. Leon Levy, A.B., College of the City of New York, 1908. Life and work 
of Nassau William Senior. 1916. Columbia. 


Wittiam Metcuer, A.B., Drury, 1911; A.M., 1912. Some aspects of the 
theory of progress. Harvard. 


James Ernest Morrat, A.B., McMaster, 1914. A history and criticism of the 
theory of diminishing returns. 1917. Chicago. 

Simon Ercire Twintno, Ph.B., Notre Dame, 1913; A.M., Indiana, 1914 
Economic theory and teaching in America before 1885. 1917. Indiana. 
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Ilowarp C. Kipp, Geneva, 1909; A.M., Columbia, 1911. The development of 
jaissez-faire to legislative control in the United States. 1916. Colwmbia. 

Mary J. Lanier, S.B., Chicago, 1909. Geographical influences on the de- 
velopment of New England seaports. 1916. Chicago. 

EF. Laver, A.B., lowa Wesleyan, 1908; A.M., Northwestern, 1914. Wendish 
serfdom on the German church lands in the Middle Ages. 1916. Chicago. 

M. F. Lawson, A.B., Columbia, 1904; A.M., 1912. Philanthropy in Rome and 
Italy under the early Roman Empire. 1916. Columbia. 

Mary V. Lire, A.B., Barnard, 1907; A.M., Columbia, 1913. Economic status 
of the women of the southern states since the Civil War. 1917. Colwmbia 

Tuwan Usano Ly, Kwang-chow, 1904; B.C.S., New York, 1912; A.M., Colum 
bia, 1913. China’s economic resources, 1917. Pennsylvania. 

Kk. Morrmoro, A.B., Imperial University, 1903. The standard of living in 
Japan. 1916. Johns Hopkins. 

NorMAN S. Parker, A.B., Chicago, 1911; A.M., Harvard, 1912. Trade routes 
in southern France in the Middle Ages. 1916. Chicago. 

Ivan L. Potzock, B.A., Parsons, 1910; M.A., Washington University (St. 
Louis), 1911. Economic legislation in Iowa. 1916. Jowa. 

Frank F. Rosensratr, A.B., Columbia, 1907; A.M., 1908. The social and 
economic aspects of the Chartist movement. 1916. Columbia. 


Preston Wit11am Srosson, B.S., Columbia, 1912; A.M., 1913. The decline of 
the Chartist movement. 1916. Columbia. 


W. B. Smirn, A.B., Chicago, 1902. White servitude in South Carolina. 1916. 
Chicago. 

W. C. Sprermayn, A.B., Cincinnati, 1905; A.M., 1907. ‘The economic basis of 
Ohio politics, 1803-1870. Johns Hopkins. 

N. M. Mitrer Surrey, B.S., Chicago, 1903; A.M., Wisconsin, 1909. ‘The history 
of commerce and industry in Louisiana during the French régime. 1916. 
Columbia. 

Cuartes Woop Sutton, B.S., University of Washington. The development 
policy of Latin America: its economic, political, and social effects and 
its influence upon international relations. 1916. Columbia. 

F. J. Tacuan, A.B., Loyola, 1901; A.M., 1913. The Virginia plantation. 1916. 
Chicago. 

J. B. Vernon, A.B., Wake Forest, 1911. The industrial development of the 
whites and blacks in North Carolina since the war. 1916. Columbia. 


Harotp B. Warp, S.B., Chicago, 1914. (Geographic influences in the trade 
between the United States and South America. 1917. Chicago. 


Harvey Atpen Wooster, A.B., Wesleyan, 1909; M.A., 1910. Rise of a wage 
earning class in New England. 1916. Yale. 
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d’Ecole Supérieur, 1911; Licencié es Lettres. Some aspects of the cloth- 
ng industry. Columbia, 


Homer E. Grecory, A.B., Washington State College, 1914. The aluminum 
industry. 1917. Chicago. 


Ernest Herman Hanne, A.B., Nebraska, 1911; LL.B., 1913; A.M., Harvard, 
‘ 1914. The history of the meat packing industry in the United States. 
Harvard. 


Henry F. Horrzcraw, A.B., Arkansas, 1913. The lumber industry in the 
United States. 1917. Johns Hopkins. 


Frepernrc ArtHur Russert, A.B., Albion, 1908; A.M., 1909. The develop- 
ment of the printing and publishing industry in Illinois since 1880. 1916. 


Transportation and Communication 


Cuartes Croyp Creekpaum, A.B., Nebraska, 1912. Financial results of state 
railways. Harvard, 


lounn Maxwew. Ferovson, A.B., Harvard, 1908; A.M., Columbia, 1909; LL.B., 


1911. State railroad commissions in the South. 1916. Columbia. 


M. B. Gragser, B.A., Wisconsin, 1912. The cost of service principle in 
railroad rate-making. Wisconsin. 


R. R. Pawar, A.B., Bombay, 1905; LL.B., 1908; A.M., New York, 1915. The 
history of railways in British India. 1916. Columbia. 


W. M. W. Sprawn, A.B., Baylor, 1906; A.B., Yale, 1908; A.M., 1914. A 
study of the railroad commission of Texas. 1916. Chicago. 


Westey Evererr Ricn, A.B., Wesleyan, 1911; A.M., 1912. The history of 
the post office in the United States. Harvard. 


Ratpw Byron Wutson, A.B., Ohio State, 1908; A.M., 1910. The practical 
problems of railroad operation. Harvard, 


Trade, Commerce, and Commercial Crises 


4. B. Anams, A.B., University of South Carolina, 1910; A.M., Columbia, 1912. 
Marketing perishable farm products. 1916. Columbia. 


0. G. Carrwricut, A.B., Yale, 1893; A.M., 1901. A history of the American 
consular system. 1916. Columbia. 


Ropert Cratc Errincer, A.B., Virginia, 1914. Railways and business cycles. 


1917. Colwmbia. 


Witrrep Exprep, A.B., Washington and Lee, 1909; A.M., Harvard, 1911. 
Wheat production and the wheat and flour trade in the United States 
since 1860. Harvard. 


Arvin Hanweex, B.A., Yankton College, 1910; M.A., Wisconsin, 1915. Some 


phases of the business cycle. Wisconsin. 


Cuartes H. Hicorns, C.E., Princeton, 1908. ‘The economic relations between 


city-merchants-customers in a public market, as illustrated by the one 
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Rosert Lee Hare, A.B., Harvard, 1906; A.M., 1907; LL.B., 1909 Public 
utility regulation in Wisconsin. 1916. Columbia. 


O. H. Luxen, A.M., New York, 1915. German Kartels and the policy of 
tne German government toward them. 1916. Columbia. 


Rei Lace McCrune, A.B., Morris Harvey, 1904. Unfair methods of com 
petition. 1918. Cornell. 


Ciavpe T. Murcuison, A.B., Wake Forest, 1911. Resale price maintenance 
1916. Columbia, 


Myerte Simons, Jr., A.B., Swarthmore, 1909; A.M., 1912. Inter 
locking directorates—their effect upon cost of service of common car- 
riers. 1916. Chicago. 

Kemper Simpson, A.B., Johns Hopkins, 1914 Mercantile flotations in the 
United States. 1917. Johns Hopkins. 


Tacos Hyman Scumuckter, B.S., Columbia, 1914; A.M., 1915. Studies in 
corporate finance. 1916. Columbia. 
Mertet Raymonp THompson, B.A., Western Union, 1913; M.A., lowa, 1915 


lrust dissolution proceedings. 1917. Jowa, 


Froyp F. VavucHan, B.A., Texas, 1913; M.A., 1914. Relation of patents to 
industrial monopolies. Wisconsin. 


Labor and Labor Organizations 


May Auurson, A.B., Illinois, 1906; A.M., 1907. Women in the dressmaking 
trade. 1916. Columbia. 

F. H. Biro, B.A., Dartmouth, 1909; M.A., 1910. The Belgium superior council 
of labor and American analogies. Wisconsin. 

C. C. Catpwetr, A.B., Roanoke, 1905; A.M., 1906. Industrial licensing and 
American trade unions. 1917. Johns Hopkins. 

Warren B. Caturyn, A.B., Nebraska, 1908. Socialism and trade unions. 1916. 
Columbia. 

R. H. Das, B.S., Ohio State, 1910; M.S., Nebraska, 1911; M.A., Wisconsin, 
1912. Factory legislation in India. Wisconsin. 

Paut Howarp Dovceras, A.B., Bowdoin, 1913; A.M., Columbia, 1915. The 
apprenticeship system in American industry. 1916. Columbia. 


ALEXANDER F reisHer, A.B., Pennsylvania, 1908; A.M., Wisconsin, 1911. ‘The 
enforcement of labor laws with special reference to child labor. 1916. 
Columbia. 


Water F. Getsser, A.B., Johns Hopkins, 1914. Superannuation in American 
trade unions. 1917. Johns Hopkins. 

Bexsamin Grassperc, A.B., College of the City of New York, 1910; A.M., 
Columbia, 1914. Federal labor legislation of the twentieth century. 
1917. Columbia. 


Erner, lazzie Goopwix, A.B., Barnard, 1909; A.M., Columbia, 1910. The 
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O. Wevyrorrn, Jr. Johns Hopkins, 1912; Ph.D., 
organizibility of labor. Johns Hopkins. 


EpmuND B.A., Wisconsin, 1909, The interference of the 


labor disputes. Wisconsin, 


Money, Prices, Credit, and Banking 

Cart Martin Burke, A.B., Bethany, 1912; A.M., Kansas, 1918 tudy of 
discount policies 1916. Cornell, 

Neu. Caroruers, B.A., Arkansas; diploma in economics, Oxford (England), 
1907. Fractional currency in the United States 1917. Princeton 

Masuyo Cuinpa, A.B., Meiji University, 1913. Commercial banking 
United States and Japan 1917. Johns Hopkins, 

Cuarites Dice, B.A., Ohio Northern, 1905; M.A.. Northwestern, 19138 New 
factors affecting the motive to save. Wisconsin 

loun F. Epersorr, Ph.B., Chicago, 1907; A.M., Harvard, 1909. History of 
the national banking system from 1864-1874, 1916. Chicago. 

luma Hevren Horcnkiss, B.S., Columbia Teachers College, 1901; A.M., North 
western, 1913. Certain economic and social factors in the high cost of 
living. 1916. Leland Stanford. 

Harotp H. Maywnarp, B.A., lowa State ‘Teachers College, 1912; M.A., Lowa, 
1915. Rural credits in the United States. 1917. Jowa. 

AntHUR E11 Munrog, A.B., Harvard, 1908; A.M., 1914. Discussion of money 
and banking in the American colonies. Harvard. 

Howarp Hatt Preston, B.S., Coe, 1911; A.M., lowa, 1914. Banking in lowa 
1917. lowa. 

Jesse Hare Rippir, A.B., Davis-Elkins, 1912; A.M., Princeton, 1915. His 
tory of state banks and trust companies in New Jersey. 1918. Princeton 

Donatp SKeexe ‘T'vcker, A.B., Colorado, 1906; A.M., Williams, 1912. History 
of coéperative banking. 1916. Columbia. 

Russert Weisman, A.B., Adelbert College of Western Reserve University, 
1912. ‘The monetary phenomena of the years 1864 and 1865. Harvard. 


Public Finance, Taxation, and Tariff 
NicHoLtas P. AcunNipes, LL.B., Ottoman Law School, 1909; A.M., Columbia, 


1918. Mohammedan theories of finance. 1916. Colwmbia., 


Buimraao Ramst Ampepkar, A.B., Bombay, 1912. Financial history of India 
1917, Columbia, 


Burke Betxnap, A.B., Yale, 1908. The financial history of Ken 
tucky. Harvard. 


James WasHincton Bet, A.B., Colorado, 1912; A.M., 1913. ‘Taxation of 
railroads. Harvard. 


Roperat Camppert, A.B., Wisconsin, 1906. ‘Taxation in Indiana. 1916 
Cornell. 
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aves Harvey Rocers, A.B., South Carolina, 1906; B.S. and M.A., 1907; 
4.B., Yale, 1909 Mathematical investigation of the shifting and inci 


dence of taxation. 1916. Yale. 


Anson SmitH, A.B., Dartmouth, 1910; A.M., Wisconsin, 1913 laxa 


tion of insurance companies. Harvard 


ssett Atcer Stevenson, B.A., Michigan, 1918; M.A., lowa, 1915 Mu 
nicipal accounting. 1917. lowa. 


i~n VALENTINE Vaw Sickie, A.B., Haverford, 1918 History of taxation 


Massachusetts since 1860, Harvard. 


Population and Migration 


rRoy KEpwarp Baumann, A.B., Chicago, 1912 tace amalgamation 
Greenpoint (Brooklyn) as affected by leadership. 1916. Columbia, 
Bert, Jr., A.B., Princeton, 1912 Migration to the Northwest 1830 
1850, 1916. Columbia, 


liersent A. Brown. A study of the population of the Westchester county 


ilmshouse. 1917. Columbia, 


M. Giutman, A.B., Adelbert, 1913; A.M., Columbia, 1915 Immigration: 
a chapter in Cleveland’s labor problem. 1916 Columbia, 


Hatrietp Epmonpson, A.B., Indiana, 1911; A.M., 1914. The popula 
tion of Gary, Indiana. 1916. Indiana. 


Hexry Horace Hipps, Jr., A.B., Brown, 1910; A.M., 1911. <A study of infant 
mortality in Boston, with especial reference to four wards, 1916 


Columbia, 


Ronerta Hopesox, B.A., Wisconsin Summer, 1911 Types and traits of 


negroes of Athens, Georgia. Wisconsin. 


fuomas P. Kerry, A.B., College of the City of New York, 1908. The em 
grant in industry. 1916. Columbia, 


Ferris F., Launge, A.B., Nebraska, 1914. ‘The immigrant and agriculture 
1918. Chicago. 


B. MuravcHik Certificate Gymnasium Kief (Russia), 1903; A.M., 
Columbia, 1913. Modern civilization and the declining birth-rate. 1916 
Columbia. 


James R. Mutrcumore, A.B., ‘Toronto, 1918; A.M., Columbia, 1915. Canadian 
immigration. 1917. Columbia. 


Eiatne Oxuntsorr, Gymnasium (Russia), 1902; A.B., New York Normal, 
1908; A.M., Columbia, 1909. Russian Russians in America, 1916 
Columbia, 


E. B. Revrer, A.B., Missouri, 1910; S.B., 1910; A.M., 1911. ‘The status of 
the mulatto in the United States. 1916. Chicago 
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Hexry W. Trurston, A.B., Dartmouth, 1886. The care of the handicapped 
child. 1917. Columbia. 

Euma Annie Winstow, B.S., Teachers College, 1914. The use of the budget 
in the household as a means of securing better control of family ex 
penditures. Columbia. 


Insurance and Pensions 

SaMvueL A.B., College of the City of New York, 1908; 
A.M., Columbia, 1909. The supervision and taxation of life insurance 
companies. 1916. Columbia, 

JorrH Lewis Conen, A.B., Cambridge, 1913. Insurance against unemploy- 
ment. 1916. Columbia. 

ArpertT R. Gmurnver, A.B., Johns Hopkins, 1914. The operation of work 
men’s compensation systems in the United States 1917. Johns Hopkins. 

C. H. Meyers, A.B., Columbia, 1912. Constitutionality of workmen’s com- 
pensation acts. Columbia, 

Vicron N. Vareren, A.B., Gustavus Adolphus, 1905; A.M., Minnesota, 1909. 
Farmers’ mutual property insurance in the United States. 1916. Chicago. 


Pauperism and Charities 


Witttam T. Cross, A.B., Missouri, 1908; A.M., 1909. Institutions of charity 
and correction. 1918. Chicago. 


Porter R. Lee. Public outdoor relief in the United States. Columbia. 


Witttam Rappatz, B.A., Lawrence, 1908; M.A., Northwestern, 1912. Charit 
able foundations. Wisconsin. 


Socialism and Co-operative Enterprises 


Orno C. Avutt, A.B., Tri-State, 1907; A.B., Defiance, 1911. The recent de- 
velopment of socialism in the United States. 1916. Chicago. 


Witson CumpBertanpn, A.B., Occidental, 1912; A.M., Columbia, 1913. 
Codperation in the California citrus industry. 1917. Princeton. 

Grornce J. Esertet, B.A., Wisconsin, 1914. The municipalization of electric 
railways. Wisconsin. 

Boris Emmet, A.B., Wisconsin, 1913; M.A., 1914. Profit sharing in the 
United States. 1917. Johns Hopkins. 

Fart L. Srenman, A.B., Franklin and Marshall, 1912. Communistic life of 
the Moravians at Ephrata, Pennsylvania. 1916. Columbia. 


Statistics and Its Methods 
C. D. Bracniy, Ph.B., Grinnell, 1908. Organization of social statistics in 
Chicago. 1917. Chicago. 
C. L. Crarx, A.B., Clark College, 1909; A.M., 1911. American men of letters 
A study in statistics. 1916 Columbia 
Lovis Henry Lvsarsky, B.S., College of the City of New York, 1904. Graphie 
statistics. 1916. Columbia, 
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torneys and individuals interested in the burning question of taxation. 

It is likely that this year’s meeting will be of peculiar interest in 
view of the universal thought and attention that is being given at 
present to taxation questions. ‘The states are, as a rule, all confronted 
with the problems of increased expenditures and are without definite 
programs for meeting these expenses. In addition and of peculiar 
importance is the indication that the federal government is planning 
revenue changes which will be of very vital intesest to the states and 
to individual citizens. The two-year trial of the income tax has given 
opportunity to note and discuss its effects and to suggest desirable 
changes. A widespread agitation for greater constitutional freedom 
to provide for state income taxes, classified property taxes, etc., is 
noticeable. Perhaps of most importance to the taxpayer is the long- 
delayed discussion of budgetary reforms. 

The definitely expressed desire by delegates to previous conferences 
for more time for discussion of the practical administrative questions 
will be met this year through the assignment of two full sessions to the 


round table in charge of men with wide experience on the administra- 


tive side. The large problem of the allocation of public service corpor- 


ation values will be definitely approached by this association for the 
first time, through the report of a special committee. These and other 
allied topics will make up a program of unusual interest. 

The association cordially invites and urges attendance by all inter 
ested. As usual, the various states, the Canadian provinces, university 
presidents, and state associations of public accountants will be asked 


to appoint official delegates. T. S. Apams. 


A circular with regard to the thirteenth contest (1917) for the Hart 
Schaffner & Marx prizes for essays on economic subjects may be had 
of Professor J. Laurence Laughlin, University of Chicago. 


The Women’s Educational and Industrial Union of Boston offers 
through the Appointment Bureau and Research Department a year's 
course in vocational guidance equivalent to graduate work. The course 


begins September 20, 1916. 


Boston University is planning, in addition to its evening courses, a 
complete day course in business administration, intended to occupy the 
full time of the student. The course provides that the students shall 
be employed during the summer vacation and that after three years’ 
attendance in classes they shall be assigned to positions in Boston busi- 
ness houses. Reports on their work are to be filed by emplovers and 


made a part of the college record. During the fourth year, while em- 
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Pacific coast, has been established at the University of Seattle, Wash- 


ington under the direction of Dr. Henry K. Benson, professor of in 


dustrial chemistry. One fellowship dealing with a problem of the iron 
and steel industry and amounting to $2000 has already been established. 


The provincial governments of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and Al- 
berta have codperated in establishing a Bureau of Social Research. Its 
purpose is to make a practical study of community problems. The 
investigations to be carried on during the first year are: (1) the care 
of immigrants, with special reference to the Ruthenians who are settled 
in large numbers in the rural districts of all three provinces; and (2) a 
preliminary inquiry with regard to the feeble-minded, for whom as 


yet there is no proper institutional care. 


A “Society for the Study of the Social Consequences of the War” 
Selskabet for Social Forsken af Krigens Folger) has been founded at 
Copenhagen (Mr. Sy. Trier, secretary, Osterbrogade 56 C., 1). Its 
objects are the collection of a comprehensive library of the whole war 
literature appearing in the various European languages, the classifica- 
tion and organization of such materials, and the publication of a bulle- 
tin. The first number of the society’s publication (Bulletin of the War 
Study Society) appeared under date of March 1, 1916. It contains 
an elaborate and convenient collection of material relating to the war 
expenditures of the belligerent countries. 


The Mechanics and Metals National Bank of New York has issued 
War Loans and War Finance (pp. 50) containing a record of the cost 
of the war in Europe, a summary of the permanent loans made, and 


statistics of the debt, past and present, of the nations at war. 


Professor G. G. Huebner has written Export Shipping, one of a 
series on foreign trade prepared under the editorship of E. E. Pratt, 


chief of the Bureau of Domestic and Foreign Commerce. 


Princeton University Press will shortly publish The Single Tax 
Movement in the United States, by Professor Arthur N. Young, of 


Princeton University. 


Henry Holt & Company is to publish Standards of Health Insurance, 
by Dr. I. M. Rubinow. 


The Law Publishing Company, 74 Broadway, New York, has begun 
the publication of Official Public Service Reports containing the deci 
sions of state public service, railway, and corporation commissions. 
These reports are to be published weekly in the form of advance sheets 


and are annotated with headnotes and indexes. Advance sheets alone 
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John Wilson and Son: New England and the Western Fur Trade, 

29-1676, by A. H. Buthnton. 

Yale University Press: The Port of Boston, by Edwin J. Clapp. 

[He GEOGRAPHICAL Review. A matter of more than passing inter 
est to many of the readers of Tur American Economic Review is the 


sppearance of a new periodical, The Geographical Review (vol. 1, no. 


i, Jan., 1916), succeeding the Bulletin of the American Geographical 


Society which has appeared monthly since the founding of the society 
1852. The wide range of interests to which the new review will give 
expression embraces not only those of the scientific geographers of the 
United States but also the interests of that large body of men and 
women whose lives are devoted in whole or part to exploration, travel, 
commerce, transportation, and human development in general. 

In changing the name and form of the organ of the American Geo 
graphical Society, it is announced that it is the intention of the society 
tu broaden the range of its articles so as to appeal to a larger body of 
readers. Two of the four articles in the issue before us should prove of 
interest to many of the members of The American Economic Associa 
tion in that they discuss “The geographical factor in agricultural in 
dustries’’ and “The oak tree and man’s environment.” One of these 
articles was written by an economist and a member of the American 
Economic Association. Moreover, in addition to making its notes and 
reviews of a more critical quality, the review will specialize in publish- 
ing accurate maps embracing the very latest data. This policy has 
been followed out for some months past, notably, however, since the 
appointment of Dr. Isaiah Bowman as director of the American Geo 
graphical Society in 1915. The maps, such as the railroad map of 
Turkey in the December issue, have appealed to a wide range of read- 
ers, and have called forth favorable comment from geologists, historians, 
economists, anthropologists, and public men in this country and 
abroad. 

One of the new features of The Geographical Review gives promise 
of unusual interest and value. The 600 periodicals, geographical and 
otherwise, received each month are to be carefully examined by mem- 
bers of the staff and all of the material contained therein which is 
referable to any field of geography—physical, economic, human, or 
otherwise—is to be abstracted and published in classified form. Tue 
American Economic Review is one of the periodicals to be so treated. 
Work of this kind, if properly done, will result in the accumulation of 


a vast amount of material of value to a wide range of interests but 
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uary, 1916, is a monthly magazine in English and Spanish devoted to 
the interests of the Philippine Islands (226 San Marcelino, Manila). 


Announcement has been made of the publication of The Woman 
Worker, a paper for women trade unionists. The editors are Miss 
Mary Macarthur and Miss Susan Lawrence (34 Mecklenburgh Sq., 
London, W. C.). 


Appointments and Resignations 

Professor T. S. Adams, formerly tax commissioner of Wisconsin 
and temporarily serving at Cornell University, has recently been ap 
pointed professor of economics at Shefficld Scientific School of Yale ; 
University. 

Professor William B. Bailey has been clected Gilbert L. Stark pro 
fessor of practical philanthropy in the School of Religion at Yale 
University. 

Miss Emily G. Balch, of Wellesley College, is to be absent on 
leave until September, 1917. Miss Balch sailed on April 8 to join the 


Stockholm Peace Conference. 


Professor H. A. E. Chandler has been appointed associate professor 


of economics in Columbia University. 


Mr. C. H. Crennan has been appointed instructor in transportation 


and commerce at the University of Pennsylvania. 


Mr. Dana F. Cole has been appointed instructor in commerce at 
the University of Nebraska. 


Mr. W. W. Cumberland has been appointed instructor in economics 
it the University of Minnesota. 


Professor H. J. Davenport, of the University of Missouri, has been 
appointed professor of economics at Cornell University. 

Dr. Edward T. Devine has been granted leave of absence from 
Columbia University and from the New York School of Philanthropy 
for the second semester of the current year in order to go to Russia 


as special assistant to the American Embassy at Petrograd. 


Mrs. Minnie T. England has been promoted to the rank of assistant 
professor in economics at the University of Nebraska. 
Mr. Maxwell Ferguson has been appointed instructor in economics 


Vassar College. 


Mr. Robert L. Hale has been appointed instructor in economics at 


Columbia College. 
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Professor F. W. Taussig, of Harvard University, is to give a course 


of lectures on ‘Problems of labor and social organization” at the 


summer session of the University of California. 


Mr. D. S. Tucker, now lecturer in Columbia University, has been 
appointed assistant professor of economics at Wellesley College and 
next year will conduct the classes usually conducted by Miss Balch, 


who has leave of absence. 


Professor J. R. Turner has been appointed professor of economics at 
New York University. 

Dr. T. W. Van Metre, recently at the Wharton School of the Uni 
versity of Pennsylvania, will take charge of the department of trans 


portation in the new School of Business at Columbia University. 


Mr. W. E. Warrington has been appointed assistant in the depart 
ment of transportation and commerce at the University of Pennsylva 


nia 


Mr. Ralph B. Wilson has been appointed head of the department of 
finance of the Boston University College of Administration with the 


title of assistant professor. 


Dr. H. A. Woodson has been appointed assistant professor of 


economics at the University of Missouri. 


Mr. Harvey A. Wooster, now instructor in political economy at Yale 
University, has been made assistant professor of political economy 


at the University of Missouri. 


Professor A. A. Young has been elected chairman of the Committee 
on Academic Freedom and Academic Tenure of the American Associa 
tion of University Professors. 

Miss Emilie Louise Wells died April 13, 1916. She was appointed 
assistant in economics in Vassar College in 1897 and was promoted 
successively through the grades of instructor and assistant professor to 
that of associate professor, the latter having been granted her only a 


few months aco. 
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